
















‘For the purpose of unit- 
ing all air line pilots in the 
protection of their interests 
and the promotion of their 
general welfare, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations has been 
organized, having as its car- 
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On The Cover 


HE COVER layout of the June of the 
Air Line Pitot was adapted from tion 


a booklet circulated by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Line Pilots As- 
sociations called, “Some Facts About 
L.F.A.L.P.A.” The ALPA extends its 
thanks to IFALPA’s editor, Stewart G. 
Steven, for tie development of the 
original idea and its subsequeni use in 
Tue Ar Lane Pivot. 

The IFALPA Symbol and quotation 
dis played on the cover, ave the esse nce 
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Association’s nature. The quota- 
itself was taken directly from 
IFALPA’s Constitution. Pilots Associations set out to fill tl 
the answer to what IFALPA very wide gap then existing, and hé 
is, we quote from the IFALPA booklet: 
vast strides made in Civil Avia- 
tion over the past two decades and the 
consequent increased responsibilities 
which a pilot has to shoulder made the 
establishment of an International body, 
set up to promote the interests of pilots, 
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a vital necessity. Thus, in 1948, the 1) - 
ternational Federation of Air Lu 


continued its quest to achieve the 1 
sponsible task envisaged by its founders 


Beginning on Page Four of this isst 
is a report by C. C. Spencer, Vice-Pre - 
ident of ALPA’s Region I, on the 151 
IFALPA Conference which was hei! 
in Istanbul, Turkey, March 22-29. 
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The 
ALPA 


Camera 


Some Highlights and Sidelights 
of the News and ALPA in Pictures 


K. U. News Bureau, Photo 


Four TWA pilots are shown here presenting a set of text- 
ooks to representatives of the U. of Kansas Aeronautical 
Engineering Department. Money for the textbooks came 
f-om the Jack Frye Memorial Fund, set up in the honor of 
e late Jack Frye who was TWA's President from 1934-47. 





UPI Photo 


1e damaged Caravelle (above) landed safely at Paris, 
t-ance after a mid-air collision with a light plane. Twenty- 
f ve passengers were injured. 
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UPI Photo 


JUST PLANE FUNNY! 





Air France Photo 


This load of oral polio vaccine was destined 
for West Berlin in preparation for a predicted 
epidemic of polio this summer. The vaccine 
was rushed from New York to West Berlin 
via an Air France 707. 
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Report On: 





[5th Annua 


By C. C. Spencer 
ALPA Vice-President, Region I 


HE 15TH Annual Conference of 

the 42-member International Fed- 
eration of Air Line Pilots Associations, 
held March 22-29 in Istanbul, Turkey, 
is now history. But, work toward imple- 
mentation of resolutions adopted at that 
Conference has just begun. 

One of the basic premises upon which 
IFALPA’s growth was predicated was 
the vital necessity for the establishment 
of uniform world-wide safety standards. 

IFALPA is a product of the times, 
resulting from the need for the estab- 
lishment of an international body to 
promote the interests of pilots in keeping 
abreast of the vast strides made in civil 
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aviation over the past two decades. 
These strides have, in effect, presented 
pilots with a greatly increased number 
of responsibilities. 


IFALPA—The Pilot's Voice 

The IFALPA gave pilots all over the 
world a voice in international confer- 
ences and programs dealing with avia- 
tion problems. For the first time, a pro- 
vision had been made to present com- 
mercial aviation with the true “user 
viewpoint”; and, at last pilots on the 
international level had formed a united 
front to use their experience in provid- 
ing an ever-increasing level of opera- 
tional aircraft safety. 

Pilots, thanks to IFALPA’s growth 
and maturity, were able to shed the 
role of observers and the idea that 

. all animals are equal, but some 


onference 


animals are more equal than other: 
i 


The building blocks of IFALPA were 


outlined in the First Memorandun 
signed April 5-8, 1948. The Federatio 
has prospered on these principles an 
has grown as world barriers have bee 
swept away, and aviation has expe! 
enced a phenomenal expansion on tl 
international level. 


Birth and Cornerstone 
Born in London on a bleak April dz 


in 1948, IFALPA has expanded fro: : 


its original 13 air line pilot organiz: 


tions in a total of 42-member associ: - 


tions in twelve years. 


The vehicles of transportation are th: 


principles of the First Memorandu: 





1. ‘‘Animal Farm,’’ George Orwell, Chap, 1} 
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s set down at the charter meeting, 
ey provided for: 
» Establishing methods of communi- 
ition between the pilots’ associations 
different countries on matters of 
utual interest; 
» Insuring that the views of pilots’ 
sociations are made known to the 
oper international authorities; 
» Establishing a permanent organiza- 
yn through which the voice of the air 
1e pilots will be magnified and 
engthened and through which pilot 
sjectives might be attained on an in- 


ternational scale. 


and that 
dealism, 


These principles then were the skelt- 


on for the Federation. The addition 


29 member associations has, over the 
ist decade, added more muscle and 


one to the substance of the Interna- 


ional pilot body dedicated to the pur- 


( 


tit of aviation’s ever-challenging poli- 
ies and problems. 

Some have accused IFALPA of being 
lealistic. If to demand one standard 
the highest possible one is 
then IFALPA must plead 
uilty. The goal of IFALPA is to live 


up to the pledge of safety which it feels 
t owes not only to its pilots, but equal- 


to the millions of passengers who 
ivel the airways of the world. 

This tone prevails at all IFALPA 
mnferences reiterated once 


and was 


vain at the recent 15th IFALPA Con- 


rence held in Istanbul, Turkey, March 
2-29, 1960. 
The purpose of this report is to ac- 
int the reader with a cross-section of 
ALPA’s general objectives and aims 
d to present an analysis of the activi- 
s of the 1960 IFALPA Conference. 
»wever, since in its technical capacity, 
ie Air Line Pitot reaches some who 
unfamiliar with how IFALPA 
this report will follow a brief 
our in explanation before returning 
the main highway of thought. 


rks, 





Mode of Operation 

Briefly, IFALPA’s hierarchy and 
components function in the following 
manner: the primary facet of the Fed- 
eration is the annual conference which 
alone has the power to determine major 
policy and make the primary alloca- 
tion of funds. The Conference elects 
officers on an annual basis to the posts 
of President, Deputy President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and these form a 
consultative committee for the process- 
ing of business throughout the year. 
The actual everyday work is carried out 
by the Executive Secretary whose ap- 
pointment is permanent. Day-to-day 
policy is formulated in draft form under 
a system of study groups or committees 
which meet during the year as the oc- 
casion may demand, Policy statements 
recommended by the groups are then 
submitted to member organizations for 
comment and vote. In the case of major 
issues, final voting must await the hold- 
ing of the annual conference. In the 
case of issues of less importance and 
occasionally where the time factor so 
necessitates, the recommendations are 
circulated as draft releases and are 
voted on under a postal ballot system. 

In seeking a concise analysis of the 
15th IFALPA Conference, it was felt 
that primary emphasis should be placed 
on a chronological report stressing the 
developments of the Conference. What 
follows, then, is a sincere attempt at 
reaching this goal. 


Conference Report 

Seventy-two pilot delegates of forty- 
two member associations of IFALPA 
opened the Conference. Official greet- 
ings were expressed on the part of the 
Turkish Government by Mr. Seni 
Ergin, Minister of Communications, 
and by Mr. Ulvi Yenal, General Man- 
ager of Turkish Airlines, together with 
Captain Talat Guneyli, President of the 
Turkish Pilots Association. Participat- 
ing for the U. S. Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciiation were Captain C. C. Spencer, 





Vice President, Region I; Captain A. 
TD. Adams, Vice President, Region IV; 
Captain H. B. Anders, Vice President, 
Region V; T. G. Linnert, Director, 
Engineering and Air Safety Department 
of ALPA; and ALPA President Sayen, 
who is also President of IFALPA. 


It is common knowledge that the 
success of any conference is largely due 
to the organization and effort put forth 
by the host association. The 1960 
IFALPA Conference was a major suc- 
cess, and sincere thanks are due for the 
tireless efforts of the Turkish pilots. 


A large part of the Federation’s ac- 
tivities in the technical field are con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), and it was a pleasure to have 
Captain J. Newton, head of the Oper- 
ation Section of ICAO, in attendance as 
official observer. It is IFALPA’s goal to 
do everything possible to assist ICAO 
to establish world-wide safety standards. 

Other observer organizations in at- 
tendance were the International Labor 
Organization, represented by Mr. 
Evans, and several representatives of 
the Turkish Civil Aviation Authority. 
Also attending were observers from the 
pilot organizations of Japan and the 


U.S.S.R. 
Membership Applicants 


Applications for membership were 
received from the Brazilian Pilots Asso- 
ciation (Varig) ; from the Ceylon Pilots 
Association; a second group in France, 
SNOAM;; from Germany; Netherlands; 
New Guinea; and the second pilot or- 
ganization in India; also, the pilots’ 
association from Uruguay. 

In cross-reference to IFALPA’s 
structure, it is interesting to note that 
the development of IFALPA Policy is 
basically the same as in ALPA. Dis- 
cussions on committee-produced draft 
resolutions are presented to the full 
Conference in plenary session. Once ac- 
cepted as policy; it becomes incumbent 
on member associations to further the 


implemenation of this policy. 

Regional plans for the development 
of airports and installation of airway 
systems have been formulated within 
the structure of ICAO, and the Mem- 
ber States of this organization. IFALPA 
has participated in a number of con- 
ferences leading to these regional plans: 
however, it is with considerable con- 
cern to the Federation that implemen- 
tation of the agreed plans has not gone 
forward. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the Federation’s activities for the 
coming year will be in pressing for the 
implementation of already existing 
plans. A proposal adopted by the Con- 
ference was to develop and make the 
fullest use of an international deficiency 
report form. In the past, IFALPA has 
been successful in improving § several 
areas of deficiencies by the use of pilot 
reports. This has proven to be a most 
effective way of bringing pilot views 
to the attention of national authorities, 
and it is important that members con- 
sider this vital aspect of trip reports. 

The organizational structure of 
IFALPA was expanded some _ years 
back to create Regional Vice Presidents 
coinciding with the ICAO regional con- 
cept. This office has been an effective 
way of processing pilot views on a 
regional basis, and the Conference 
noted with approval the increased ac- 
tivity of the Regional Vice Presidents. 


IFALPA V.P. Concepts 

The Regional Vice President concept 
is being expanded to accommodate a 
safety and accident representation struc- 
ture to afford representation for all 
pilots within a given region. Pilot domi- 
ciles and area safety representatives will 
coordinate their activities with the Re- 
gional Vice President. 

Taking into consideration the exten- 
sive and varied agenda, it would be im- 
possible to report on all of the items 
considered; however, several of prime 
importance will be outlined. 

On noise abatement, the Conference 
pointed out that the newer high-per- 
formance aircraft required strict and 
precise attention to performance speci- 
fications; and, that any move on the 
part of airport or government authori- 
ties to apply noise abatement 
cedures which did not meet the safety 
requirements, would be resisted by the 
pilots. 

The Conference also took note of 
the mandatory retirement age for pilots 
and adopted a policy opposing the ar- 
bitrary application of a specific age 
which would prevent a pilot from exer- 
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pro- 


cising the privileges of his license inas- 
much as chronological age is not an 
accurate measure of physical fitness, or 
competency. 

In the technical area, a policy was 
adopted dealing with landing distance 
determination. The present family of 
large jet transports was certificated 
under CAR 422 and in several areas 
are deemed to be critical from a per- 
formance standpoint. One of these areas 
is in the landing distance determina- 
tion. As policy, the Conference adopted 
a proposal developed by Subcommittee 
C for a rational determination of land- 
ing distance. This would insist that the 
technique used in certificating landing 
distance should be representative of 
normal air line technique and should 
contain margins for operational vari- 
ables. The proposal, therefore, was 
adopted for the use of IFALPA dele- 
gates in future airworthiness meetings 
which would accommodate this view. It 
is expected that this procedure will re- 
quires considerably more runway than 
is presently necessary under existing 
regulations. 


Flight Time Abuses 

Flight time and duty time received 
considerable discussion. A report un- 
covered evidence showing that in one 
case a Peruvian pilot flew 185 hours 
during one month, 172 hours the sec- 
ond month, and finally after logging 
120 hours in the third month, crashed 
against a mountain. The Conference 
dispatched a cable to the Peruvian gov- 
ernment pointing out this criminal 
abuse of flight-time and duty-time limi- 
tations. 

The Federation has been active at 
all International levels endeavoring to 
have flight-time and duty-time limits 
set forth in national codes. Some de- 
gree of success has been achieved, but 
considerable work remains to be done. 
It is expected that IFALPA will be 
represented at the ILO Tri-Partite 
Conference this Fall; our representa- 
tives will be instructed to press for a 
stricter limit in this area. This is an 
area of IFALPA activity not well 
known and probably not appreciated 
to the fullest; that is, the participation 
in international deliberations not di- 
rectly connected with flying an airplane. 
ALPA members have, in some cases, 
been able to solve some of their prob- 
lems in direct negotiations with the 
company. Other pilot groups have not 
been as fortunate in this regard. 

A Question of Law 


An item which has been under dis- 
cussion for quite some time has been 


the legal status of the aircraft com 
mander. The Conference noted wit! 
approval the progress of this item, an: 
fully endorsed the report of ICAC 
Legal Committee on the matter. Th 
legal status of the aircraft commande 
has not been fully stated. Because c’° 
the complexity of international laws an | 
the numerous countries through whic 1 
and over which an international pilc 
may move in the course of a norme! 
day’s operation, it is apparent that the 
aircraft commander’s status must be 
clarified. The Conference, in endorsin 
the report, noted that every endeavor 
should be made to preserve its conter 
without modification and that the vari 
ous national codes be amended to spe 
cifically state the legal status of the 
aircraft commander with regard to his 
aircraft, his passengers, and his rela 
tionship to the national authorities. 

In the further interest of aviation 
safety, the Conference approved the 
recommendation that concrete be used 
in all runway construction and surfac- 
ing. 

In recent months, an increased tend 
ency on the part of air traffic controllers 
to use the words or phrase, “instruc- 
tions,” rather than the ICAO phrase- 
ology of “clearance” has been noted. 
The Conference recommended that As- 
sociations be strongly urged to resist 
the increased tendency to use the word 
“instructions.” 

It may be interesting to note in the 
case of at least one international pilot. 
the itinery of one week has included 
stops in Rome, Barcelona, Lisbon, 
Frankfurt, London, Paris, Amsterdam. 
Nassau. San Juan, Caracus, and Ber- 
muda. This will be an indication of the 
wide-scope of travel in the international 
air line business. With the membership 
now of forty-two pilot organizations 
representing about 30,000 air line pilots, 
the Federation’s activities are becom- 
ing increasingly important to interne- 
tional civil aviation, and it is importar 
that continued progress be made 
presenting the pilot’s viewpoint.” 

Election of officers was held at tl 
Conference. C. N. Sayen was elect 
for his eighth term 
President; E. A. Jackson of Irelar 
was elected Deputy President; A. 
Spooner of England was elected to tl 
post of Secretary; and N. T. Barron 
The Netherlands was elected Treasure 
The Conference accepted the invitatic 
of the Mexican pilots to hold the 19€ 
Conference in Mexico City in Maré 
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Today's Airport: A Good Neighbor 


“THE air lines are often viewed by 

the public and others as somewhat 

a vested interest which benefits only 

se who use or are engaged in air 
nsportation. 


But, is this the true picture? No, says 
April-May issued of the “Shield,” 
publication of United Air 
ies. The air lines, it maintains, are 
od neighbors” who bring many 
efits to the communities they serve, 
| play an important role in the over- 
national economy. Here are some 
the magazine’s observations: 
Carrying passengers, freight, mail, 
express swiftly from here to there 
hose are the day-to-day services of 
nation’s scheduled air lines. 
They are important services which 
certain to become even -more im- 
tant in the future IF their value 
ully recognized by the public and 
they are not hamstrung by too re- 
tive rules, regulations, taxes and 
inicalities. 
lo make those IFs happen, is the 
onsibility of all of us who earn our 
ng in the ‘world of wings’. We must 
irticulate spokesmen—and informed 
kesmen—for our industry. 
‘Here, based on material prepared 
the Air Transport Association espe- 
ly for air line employees, are some 
the facts we should know (and tell) 
enever the opportunity arises. 
‘Economists like to refer to air trans- 
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port as a ‘growth’ industry—and with 
reason. Almost every month a new rec- 
ord of service is set; more cities, more 
miles, more passengers, more mail, etc. 

“This dvnamic growth of air trans- 
portation has a very practical ‘dollars 
and cents’ meaning for hundreds of 
thousands of people. See for yourself: 

* The air lines deal with 10,000 
different concerns and buy 100,000 dif- 
ferent items. 

* Three billion dollars a year are 
being pumped back into the nation’s 
economy annually by the air lines. 

* One billion dollars a year goes to 
the more than 150,000 air line em- 
ployees themselves. But it isn’t just those 
of us who work for the air lines who 
are sharing in the industry’s growth. 

© The payroll for 30,000 men and 
women employed at New York’s Idle- 
wild and LaGuardia airports is close 
to $200,000,000 a year. 

© Twenty per cent of all employ- 
ment in Florida’s populous Dade Coun- 
ty is accounted for by Miami Interna- 
tional Airport. 

“That’s one way air transport is im- 
portant to a community, for these pay- 
rolls all find their way into local stores, 
local services, and, local banks. 

“The air lines’ importance to the 
communities they serve is a story worth 
telling at any time. 

“Gen. Edward P. Curtis, in a special 





report to President Eisenhower some 
time ago, summed it up in a few words 
that are as meaningful today as they 
were then: 

“*The United States is becoming 
more and more an air community. Dur- 
ing the last several years, our national 
strategy has come to rest essentially 
upon air power in its widening mani- 
festations. The industrial skills devoted 
to air technologies now comprise the 
largest single pool of employment in 
manufacturing. The airplane has be- 
come the prime mover of our popula- 
tion over distances beyond 200 miles. 

“*These developments are changing 
the American way of life. our habits 
of work, our national outlook. If they 
are given room to follow their logical 
evolutions, they may well provide the 
principal sustaining elements to our 
social and economic well-being as well 
as our national strength, for years to 
come.’ 

“Will the ‘room’ Gen. Curtis called 
for be given? We think so—but not 
unless all the facts about the air lines’ 
contributions to the community and the 
nation are well told. Air line employees 
can help do the telling.” 

Tue Air Line Pitor passes this on 
to its readers because pilots of all air 
lines, with their mobility and constant 
public contacts, can be a potent vehicle 
for spreading the facts of the air lines’ 
place in our way of life &> 
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Karl M. Ruppenthal, an air line 
pilot since 1942, is a lecturer in 
Transportation and Management at 
the Graduate School of Business at 
Stanford University. 











By Karl M. Ruppenthal 
Reprinted From THE NATION 


66 INN ORTH PLATTE TOWER,” 

called the copilot excitedly. 
“This is Flight 36. We're en route to 
Chicago, but we’ve got an emergency, 
and we’re coming in. Call a doctor and 
an ambulance. Looks like the captain 
had a heart attack, so I’m going to 
bring her in.” 

He signaled an emergency on the 
hostess call, and both girls hurried to 
the cockpit. With the aid of the engi- 
neer, they lifted the captain and 
wrapped him in blankets on the floor. 
The copilot trimmed the plane, en- 
gaged the autopilot momentarily, then 
shifted to the captain’s seat. He han- 


dled the plans smoothly, like a vetera: 
an observer would not have know 


that he was nervous. 
When the plane came to a stop 


front of the terminal, the copilot ha 
a moment to think of his passenge: 


Over the public-address system, he t 
them that the captain had fallen 


—oWf 2&3 


He expressed hope that the unsche !- 


uled landing would not inconvenier 
them unduly. 


At the hospital in North Platte, Ca >- 


tain Hale was pronounced dead on 
rival. “Quite sudden,” said the doct 


“One of those unexpected coronari $ 


He looked like a man in perfect heal 


With the introduction of bigger and faster aircraft, the responsibility of a copilot has increase 
but government training standards and company training programs have lagged behind. 
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opilot Fly? 


ook two regular physical examinations 
ch year. Just one of those things im- 
ssible to predict.” 
Flight 36 then completed its trip un- 
entfully. 
Of course, the mathematical chances 
it an air line captain will suffer a 
rt attack in mid-air are small. But 

possibilities of his being stricken 
th food poisoning or diarrhea are 
t. Many times pilots have become so 
vilitated by such “minor ailments” 
it the copilot had to complete the 
2ht. 

Up-To-Date Training 

Today, most air lines are well aware 
the importance of thorough pilot 
ining. Well-equipped classrooms pro- 
le schooling in meteorology, naviga- 
m, air line operations and a host of 
her subjects. A cut-away engine dem- 
istrates the internal workings of the 
test jet turbines. A cockpit mock-up 
lows student pilots to practice start- 
g jet engines while monitoring the 
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instruments. Nearby, an instructor at a 
console can simulate a flooded engine, 
or one with faulty ignition. 

Expensive simulations can _ teach 
pilots on the ground many of the things 
they should know in the air. These 
amazing devices, some costing as much 
as $1 million, incorporate a completely 
instrumented cockpit. Here also the in- 
structor may simulate emergencies 
which a pilot may encounter but which 
are too expensive or too dangerous to 
practice in the air: engine fires, rup- 
tured windows, a landing with but one 
engine. All air line captains, and most 
copilots, receive such training. Copilots 
on the better lines are thoroughly quali- 
fied for the jobs which, in an emer- 
gency, they may be called upon to per- 
form. 

Cost vs. Competency 

But this is not true on all lines. 
More than one chief pilot has been 
asked to justify a training plan for co- 
pilots whose costs can easily be com- 


puted, but whose benefits cannot. There 
have been tugs of war between con- 
scientious chief pilots and cost-con- 
scious controllers. The surprising truth 
is that nowhere in the Civil Air Regu- 
lations is extensive copilot training re- 
quired! 

For captains the regulations are 
clear. No pilot may command a com- 
mercial transport plane without first 
being thoroughly qualified. He must 
have a commercial license, an instru- 
ment rating, an air-transport rating, 
and he must pass a proficiency test on 
each type of plane that he flies. Once 
rated on a plane, he must take periodic 
checks to prove that his proficiency is 
maintained. But for the copilot, the 
regulations require no more than that 
he take off and land the plane three 
times. 

“Instant Copilots” 

How does this work out? Let’s 
imagine the chief pilot of an air line 
looking over the file of a new em- 
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ployee, shortly due to arrive. The boy's 
recommendations sound good. “One of 
the best insurance salesmen I’ve ever 
known, friendly, personable,” said his 


last employer. “Able, conscientious, 
should go places,” said his college dean. 
But the boy hasn’t been near a plane 
for two years. Probably he’s never even 
seen a DC-3. 

In due time, the new pilot arrives. 
He fills out forms, checks out manuals, 
and is measured for his uniform. Next, 
he goes with a check pilot to be intro- 
duced to the airplane. Cargo handlers 
remove the last of the baggage from an 
incoming flight, and the two _ pilots 
climb in. “Not much time,” says the 
check pilot. “We've got to get her back 
for the afternoon schedule.” 

The check pilot taxies the plane into 
position and opens the throttles. Five 
hundred feet down the runway he yells 
to the new pilot, “It’s all yours. You 
get her.” The new copilot completes 
the take-off. They follow the traffic pat- 
tern around the field and come in to 
land. The check pilot handles the 
power and keeps one hand on the 
wheel. He coaches the new boy on the 
landing, overriding him occasionally on 
the controls. Before the plane comes to 
a stop the check pilot yells, “Touch 
and go!” and applies take-off power. 
Thirty seconds later they are again in 
the air, starting on their second circuit 
of the field. The third time around the 
copilot makes the landing himself. “Not 
bad, not bad at all,” says the check 
pilot. “Of course, with a load of pas- 
sengers, you'll need to be a bit smooth- 
er. But you'll get on to it all right. 
All you need is a little time in the air- 
plane.” 

Thirty-five minutes after his first in- 
troduction to the plane, the copilot is 
qualified—or at least that is what the 
forms say. He has made three take-offs 
and landings. In the normal course of 
events, some captains with whom he 
will fly may take a personal interest in 
him and teach him the finer points 
about air line flying. After a year or two 
of informal on-the-job training, he may 
become fairly proficient. Or he may 
not. 

With the advent of the jets, proper 
training programs become of even 
greater importance. Two years before 
the first commercial jet flights in this 
country, the Air Line Pilots Association 
began a study of military jet experi- 
ence. The conclusion seemed clear: Jet 
operation was so complex that two 
pilots were required full time; at times, 
in congested areas, three would be 
needed. The third man could also pro- 
vide relief to the others when they re- 
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laxed or made necessary trips to the 
cabin. 


Agreement And Disagreement 

Most of the air lines agreed, man- 
ning cockpits accordingly. But there 
was a vast difference in the manner in 
which they trained their men. The bet- 
ter lines recognized the responsibility 
borne by each crew member. Captains 
and first officers (copilots) alike were 
qualified to fly the plane. Second of- 
ficers were trained not only for their 
regular duties. but also to relieve the 
first officer in an emergency. 

On other lines, however, a different 
philosophy prevailed. Copilots were 
given but two hours of flight training 
hardly enough to enable them to handle 
the plane! Some second officers were 
scheduled on flights without any train- 
ing at all. Some were given a manual 
to read, but no training in the plane; 
others were not even furnished a man- 
ual. Even today, on one air line, half 
of the second officers are not qualified 
to man the controls. A Federal Aviation 
official has notified this company that 
on its planes, the second officer “. . . is 
not considered qualified to provide re- 
lief of any other flight crew member 
as required by routine or emergency 
conditions. Therefore (he) is only to 
be used to serve as a lookout . . . (and) 
is not to operate any controls. 8 
Although this air line carries three pilots 
on its jets, it is little more than coin- 
cidence if the first and second officers 
are fully qualified. 

Concerned about lines with faulty 
training programs, the Federal Aviation 
Administrator proposed a new regula- 
tion which would require all first of- 
ficers to hold a type-rating on the air- 
craft they fly, and that every six months 
they be given a proficiency check. The 
Air Line Pilots Association hailed the 
proposal, suggesting that it be extended 
also to cover second officers on jets. 
Industry reaction was mixed. Some 
well-managed carriers regarded it as 
just another government regulation de- 
signed to force them to continue the 
things they were already doing. But the 
loudest complaints came from _ lines 
whose pocketbooks would be hit. They 
argued that the regulation was both 
unnecessary and too expensive. 


A Price On Safety 

It is no secret that good training 
costs money. One major dir line esti- 
mates its training costs for jet flight 
crews at nearly $2 million to date. Ex- 
perienced air line captains training on 
jets have required from twelve to forty- 
five hours of training—at a cost of 
something like $1,000 an hour. Aver- 


age cost of qualifying a jet captain on 
this line is about $20,000—the profit 
on several thousand air line tickets! 


Copilot training, too, costs money- 
about $50 per hour on a DC-3, $200 
per hour on a DC-7 or Constellation, 
and as much as $1,000 per hour on a 
jet. On lines where myopic keepers of 
the purse speak louder than the pilot- 
training departments, training costs 
have been kept to a minimum—anc 
copilot competency as well. 

In the past, the situation was no 
critical. Most newly hired copilot 
were reasonably well qualified to fly < 
DC-3. It could be maneuvered at slow 
speeds and could be flown by one man 
In an emergency, almost any copilot 
could manage to land it in a nearby 
field. The “workhorse of the air” was 
tolerant of mistakes and variations in 
flying techniques. Its sturdy landing 
gear could withstand a terrific bounce. 

But all this has changed. Instead of 
twenty-one passengers potentially de- 
pendent on the copilot’s ability to pilot 
a DC-3 at 160 miles per hour, there 
are eighty passengers on a DC-7 (cruis- 
ing speed 275), or 120 passengers on a 
jet (cruising speed about 600). While 
the mathematical chances of the cap- 
tain’s taking ill are probably not greatly 
increased, the contingent responsibility 
of the copilot has gone up. Clearly, he 
may have the responsibility of many 
more lives, and the operation he may 
direct is much more complex. 


Should the copilot be called upon 
to fill the captain’s shoes, the second 
officer would take his seat on the right. 
So, adequate second-officer training can 
spell the difference between a marginal! 
operation and one that is perfectly safe 


Diluted Standards 

But the FAA’s proposed regulation 
was not enacted. Substituted was a re- 
quirement that all air lines submit thei 
pilot-training programs to the FAA fo! 
approval. There is no doubt that this 
regulation can accomplish the sam¢ 
ends. But will it? Will the standard 
set in Washington be sufficiently high 
Since standards are open to interpreta 
tion by dozens of FAA agents through 
out the land, what assurance will ther 
be of uniformity of interpretation? I 
there still a possibility that “paper 
qualifications may be substituted fo 
real flight training? 

Today when a passenger climb 
aboard a plane, he has no guarantee o 
the qualifications of several members o 
the crew. Riding an airplane soon 
Next time you fly, ring the bell for th 
hostess. Ask her if she knows whethe 
the copilot can really fly. Si 
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“T* HE FEDERAL Bureau of Investi- 


How The Air Lines 
Can Help The F.B.I.! 


Reprinted from a booklet by the United 
States Department Of Justice 
Federal Bureau Of Investigation 


more than 150 Federal investigative 


gation is the investigative arm of 
the Department of Justice and is basic- 


ally a fact-finding and fact-reporting 


zency. The FBI does not express 
yinions concerning the guilt or in- 


matters. These include both general 
investigations and domestic intelligence 
operations. The FBI became responsi- 
ble for the investigative and intelligence 
work in matters involving espionage, 


vestigated, nor does it make any rec- 





sabotage, subversive activities and other 
related matters by a Presidential Direc- 
tive issued on September 6, 1939. The 
FBI’s responsibility for such investiga- 
tive activities has been restated by Pres- 
idential Directives periodically since 
that time. 


cence of persons who are being in- 


mmendation as to whether such per- 
ns should or should not be prosecut- 


} 


Today the FBI has jurisdiction over 





ODAY, the sound of airplane motors across America is a constant reminder 

that our air lines have become an integral link in the security of this great 
ation. The infant of Kitty Hawk is now a giant muscle of American strength. 
housands of passengers depend daily upon our air lines, and millions of pieces 
mail, packages and valuable cargo are transported by America’s fleets of multi- 
gined and jet-powered aircraft. No industry has greater posstbilities of increased 
vice to our citizens. 

Unfortunately, an increasing number of criminals are attempting to exploit 

air line industry to their own selfish advantage. No longer are air cargoes safe 
ym the robber, burglar and the pilferer. Every known criminal technique 1s 
ing directed against this vital artery of transportation. 

The FBI has investigative responsibility over numerous Federal violations 
olving the air line industry. We stand ready, with local law enforcement, to 
nder assistance wherever possible in combating these crimes. 

This article briefly outlines the FBI’s jurisdiction in this field, suggests certain 
easures which the air lines and its personnel can take to help the FBI do its 
>, and describes the services of the FBI Disaster Squad. My associates and I 
rnestly trust that the criminal element preying on the Nation’s air lines will be 
ought to swift justice. Your cooperation in achieving this goal is sincerely ap- 
eciated. 


J. Edgar Hoover 
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Special Agents of the FBI are 
charged with investigating violations 
of the laws of the United States, col- 
lecting evidence in cases in which the 
United States is or may be a part in 
interest, and performing other duties 
imposed upon them by law. 

The facts developed by the FBI dur- 
ing the course of its investigations are 
thoroughly and impartially reported to 
United States Attorneys and their as- 
sistants, and other personnel of the 
Department of Justice who are respon- 
sible for prosecuting violators of the 
Federal law. These officials decide 
whether there has, in fact, been a vio- 
lation of the Federal law and whether 
the alleged offenders should be prose- 
cuted in Federal court. The FBI can- 
not and will not inject itself into 
questions of a prosecutive nature. 


FBI Jurisdiction 


Among the numerous Federal vio- 
lations over which the FBI has investi- 
gative jurisdiction are many which are 
believed to be of particular interest to 
the air line industry and its personnel 
because of the special services they 
provide. These are being listed below 
for ready reference together with a 
brief description of the violation in- 
volved. Our discussion is designed only 
to give you a working knowledge of 
the particular offense without regard 
for any legal definition. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Crimes 

Against Federal Officers: the assault- 
ing or killing of any one of a specified 
group of Federal officers who are en- 
gaged in their regular duties or who 
are assaulted or killed as a result of 
their regular duties is a violation of a 
Federal statute over which the FBI 
has investigative responsibility. 

On Government Reservations: nu- 
merous aggrivated offenses which oc- 
cur on Government reservations are 
within the FBI's jurisdiction. If an air- 
port, such as the National Airport in 
Washington, D.C., is located on a Gov- 
ernment reservation, assaults, thefts, 
active destruction and robberies con- 
stitute a crime within the purview of 
the FBI. 

On the High Seas: numerous offenses 
committed on American aircraft in 
flight over the high seas, the Great 
Lakes, or over any other waters within 
the maritime jurisdiction of the United 
States and outside the jurisdiction of 
any particular State, are under the in- 
vestigative jurisdiction of the FBI. For 
example, any assaults or thefts com- 
mitted under such circumstances are 
within the investigative jurisdiction of 
the FBI. 

Destruction of Aircraft: willful de- 
struction or attempt to destroy an air- 
craft or passenger-carrying motor vehi- 
cle engaged in interstate commerce is 
a violation of Federal statutes. Simi- 
larly, the willful damaging of any shop, 
landing area, or other facility used in 
the operation of such aircraft with in- 
tent to wreck the aircraft, is also pro- 
hibited. It is likewise a violation to 
make a false report that an attempt 
will be made to destroy an aircraft, or 
another interstate carrier. These are 
the so-called “hoax call” violations and 
usually are in the nature of anonymous 
telephone calls reporting the presence 
of bombs or other explosives on air- 
craft. Such calls have the effect of 
disrupting air lines schedules, delaying 
passengers and causing the air lines 
undue expense and inconvenience. 

Gambling Devices: the interstate 
transportation of gambling devices, 
such as slot machines, etc., is a viola- 
tion of Federal law investigated by the 
FBI. This statute also requires dealers 
or manufacturers of gambling devices 
to register and file monthly reports 
with the Attorney General. 


Emblems and Insignia: the manu- 
facture, sale or possession of any badge, 
identification card, or other insignia 
prescribed by any department or agen- 
cy of the United States, or any imita- 
tion thereof except as authorized by 
law, violates a Federal statute within 
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the FBI’s jurisdiction. Also included 
are badges or medals of veterans’ or- 
ganizations, 4H emblems, and merchant 
marine and seaman decorations. 


Illegal Wearing of Uniform: un- 
authorized wearing of an official uni- 
form of the Armed Forces of the 
United States or parts thereof is a 
violation of a Federal statute under 
the FBI’s jurisdiction. The act also 
covers the unauthorized wearing of 
decorations or insignia and their un- 
authorized manufacture and sale. 


Impersonation: individuals who false- 
ly represent themselves as employees 
of the United States Government and 
act in the role of the person imperson- 
ated violate a Federal law under the 
FBI’s jurisdiction. The impersonation 
of a foreign official, with intent to de- 
fraud coupled with actions perpetrat- 
ing the fraud, also is covered. 

Internal Security: as mentioned ear- 
lier, the FBI is responsible for investi- 
gating espionage, sabotage, subversive 
activities and related matters on a na- 
tionwide basis. In addition to these in- 
vestigative responsibilities, the FBI is 
also charged with correlating all in- 
formation pertaining to the internal 
security of this country and disseminat- 
ing such information to interested 
Federal agencies. 

Kidnaping: the Federal kidnaping 
statute covers the unlawful abduction 
of a person, his transportation across 
a state line, and his detention for ran- 
som, reward, or otherwise. 


Lottery Tickets: transportation into 
the United States or between states of 
any lottery ticket, advertisement of a 
lottery, or list of prizes drawn or 
awarded by this means, is a violation 
of a Federal criminal statute which 
comes within the investigative jurisdic- 
tion of the FBI. The interstate trans- 
portation of lottery tickets by mail is 
handled by postal authorities. 

Obscene Matter: the FBI has juris- 
diction over the interstate transporta- 
tion of obscene matter. Investigations 
of obscene matter transmitted through 
the mails are conducted by postal in- 
spectors. 

Stolen Aircraft: the transportation in 
interstate of foreign commerce of a 
stolen aircraft, knowing it to have been 
stolen, is a violation investigated by 
the FBI. Receiving, concealing, storing, 
selling, or disposing of any such air- 
craft is also investigated by the FBI. 

Stolen Property: the interstate trans- 
portation of stolen property valued at 
$5,000 or more with knowledge that 
the property was stolen is a Federal 
offense. This act also covers the inter- 


state transportation of counterfeit, false- 
ly made, altered or forged securities 
with the intention to defraud. Another 
section of this statute prohibits the in- 
terstate transportation of dies, plates or 
tools to be used in forging or altering 
documents or in preparing counterfeit 
securities. This act also covers “re- 
ceivers.” 

Transporting persons interstate in 
furtherance of a scheme to obtain 
money or property valued at $5,000 o 
more by false or fraudulent methods is 
also prohibited. 

Stowaways: stowing away on an air- 
craft entering or leaving the United 
States or stowing away on any aircraft 
owned or operated Sy the United States 
or on any commercial scheduled air- 
liner flying interstate is a criminal vio- 
lation within the jurisdiction of the 
FBI. 

Theft From Interstate Shipment: the 
theft or embezzlement of any goods 
from a shipment moving in interstate 
or foreign commerce, or the receipt or 
possession of any such stolen article 
with knowledge of its stolen character, 
violates a Federal statute within the 
FBI’s investigative jurisdiction. The 
breaking of a seal or lock of any air- 
craft, or other vehicle containing an 
interstate shipment with intent to com- 
mit larceny, is a specific violation, as 
is the entrance of any such conveyance 
with intent to commit larceny therein. 

Theft of Government Property: theft, 
embesslement, robbery, receiving, and 
illegal possession of Government prop- 
erty are offenses within the investiga- 
tive jurisdiction of the FBI. 

Unlawful Flight: the interstate flight 
of a person to avoid prosecution o1 
custody or confinement after convic- 
tion for murder, kidnaping, burglary 
robbery, arson, mayhem, rape, assauli 
with a dangerous weapon or extortior 
accompanied by threats of violence, o1 
an attempt to commit any of these 
offenses is a Federal violation. Thi 
statute also covers interstate flight o! 
persons to avoid giving testimony ir 
any criminal proceeding charging th: 
commission of an offense punishable b« 
imprisonment in a penitentiary. 


White Slavery: interstate transporta 
tion of a female for prostitution, de 
bauchery, or any other immoral pur 
pose is prohibited by the White Slav 
Traffic Act which is under the FBI’ 
investigative jurisdiction. The trans 
portation of a girl under 18 years 
age on a common carrier for simila 
immoral purposes carries a _ ten-yea 
penalty. 


How To Help The FBI: in conside: 
ing the jurisdiction of the FBI eve 
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ith respect to the limited number of 
ederal violations mentioned above, 
ie necessity for a close degree of co- 
peration with the public is immediate- 

apparent. It is axiomatic that the 
‘y to effective law enforcement is 
utual assistance. Prompt detection, 
igorous and early investigation and 
lequate and certain punishment are 
ich a necessary ingredient to any suc- 
‘ssful program designed to fight crime. 
he complete cooperation of an alert 
tizenry can be a tremendous factor 
) winning this battle. Air lines’ person- 
el can be of material assistance in 
elping the FBI do its job if they will: 
» Promptly report all violations. 

If a violation of the Federal law 
ithin the FBI’s jurisdiction has oc- 
irred, or if you have reason to believe 
iat such an offense may be commit- 
d, pick up the telephone and call the 
earest FBI office immediately. Don’t 
esitate to furnish all facts in your pos- 
ssion. Many times a small bit of 
nformation provides the necessary clue 


for the prompt solution of a case. Re- 
port suspicious persons and unusual ac- 


ivities in as much detail as is available. 
» Obtain complete descriptions. 

If you have observed the criminals, 
tempt to obtain a complete and ac- 
irate description of them. In addition 
» such usual factors as age, weight, 
eight and clothing, witnesses should 
ttempt to note the criminal’s peculiar- 
ies, including scars and tattoos, un- 
sual voice characteristics, amputated 
ngers and the like. For example, if 
n anonymous “hoax” telephone call is 
ceived reporting the presence of 
ombs or other explosives on an air- 
raft, engage the caller in conversa- 
on and take exact notes. Be alert for 
cents, background noises and any in- 
cation that the caller is a juvenile, 
toxicated, mentally unbalanced, or 
.usually familiar with the operation 
id scheduling of the particular air 
ie involved. However, use good judg- 
‘nt; don’t prolong the conyersation if 
1 emergency situation exists involving 

safety of air line passengers, per- 

nnel or property. 

» Mode of transportation. 

If you are an actual witness to a 
ime, an effort should be made to ob- 
in a complete description of the crim- 
il’s kind of transportation. If an 
itomobile is involved, try to get the 
ake, model, color and license number 

well as type. However, never risk 
rsonal injury or more serious conse- 
ences to obtain such data. 

» Protect physical evidence. 

Do not handle any item of physical 
vidence, and do not let other em- 
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ployees do so. Latent fingerprints and 
other specimens of evidence which may 
be invisible to the naked eye have 
proven invaluable in the solution of 
many crimes. 

» Maintain complete, accurate and 

thorough records. 

It would be particularly helpful if 
you are required to obtain the name of 
an individual for official records, in- 
cluding tickets, if the full name and 
address are secured. For instance, if a 
man taking a flight gives his name as 
Tones, future possible investigation and 
identification would be greatly facili- 
tated if his full name and address were 
known. Likewise, if a check is tendered 
in payment, note in as much detail as 
possible any identification presented by 
the check passer. If a driver’s licence 
is shown, make sure you note not only 
the number but the issuing state. 

> Be alert. 

Air lines handle a large volume of 
valuable merchandise, particularly 
jewelry and furs. Many losses have been 
incurred through thefts and pilferages 
sometimes on the part of the air line 
employees working together with out- 
side individuals. Likewise, valuable 
items have been stolen as a result of 
the theft of luggage from air line pas- 
sengers. An observant attitude will fre- 
quently discourage such thefts before 
they occur, but if not, by searching 
your memory or reviewing company 
records, air line employees may recall 
details which will help in identifying 
the criminal involved. Company rec- 
ords may show, for example, the same 
employee invariably has handled vari- 
ous shipments in which losses have oc- 
curred. 


Cooperative Services of FBI 

In addition to the investigative ac- 
tivities, the FBI is also a service organ- 
ization. The FBI’s facilities are made 
available to law enforcement agencies 
and other authorized individuals on a 
daily basis. 

Among its cooperative functions is 
the work being performed by the FBI 
Laboratory. Countless criminals who 
might otherwise have succeeded in 
escaping justice have been removed 
from society as a result of scientific 
crime detection. Since its establishment 
in 1932, the FBI Laboratory has dem- 
onstrated its value as one of law en- 
forcements most potent weapons. Its 
services are available without cost to 
other Federal law enforcement agencies 
and local officers in all parts of the 
Nation. 

Another service of the FBI is its 
Identification Division, which is the na- 
tional repository for all fingerprint data. 


Its files are international in scope, and 
since its inception in 1924 its facilities 
have been made available to law en- 
forcement agencies free of charge. 
These fingerprint records have been of 
great value not only in the location of 
criminal fugitives, but also in the iden- 
tification of unknown dead after na- 
tional disasters. 

In 1940, the FBI Disaster Squad, a 
special group of technical experts, was 
formed to assist in the identification 
of disaster victims. Their services have 
been utilized on numerous occasions by 
different air lines after major airplane 
crashes. 

Upon the request of air line officials, 
this squad will proceed directly to the 
scene of an air crash to assist in the 
processing and identification of the vic- 
tims by fingerprints. Fingerprint rec- 
ords will be taken directly to the scene 
of the crash to help speed these identi- 
fications. Since the most positive meth- 
od of identification is through finger- 
printing, the cost-free services of the 
FBI’s Disaster Squad should be resorted 
to immediately. 


How to Help 
Some basic suggestions which air 
lines might consider in order to expe- 
dite the work of this squad are: 


>» Immediately assemble detailed 
background data on each crash victim. 
It might be wise to include this task 
in each air line’s disaster plan and as- 
sign specific personnel to do this work. 

> Establish a file in a central location 
on each person reported missing. Efforts 
should be made to determine each 
victim’s full name as well as other 
names by which he has been known. A 
complete physical description including 
date and place of birth is most helpful 
as is information concerning clothing, 
scars and marks, operations and dental 
work. In this connection, X-rays or 
dental charts of the victim, when avail- 
able, should be made a part of this file. 
The military serial number and data 
reflecting whether or not the victim 
was ever fingerprinted and any other 
pertinent facts should not be over- 


looked. 


How to Reach The FBI 

The FBI’s officers are located in 
major cities throughout the United 
States and in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
In addition to these field offices, the 
FBI maintains resident agencies in 
smaller cities and towns in all parts of 
the country. 

The front page of each phone di- 
rectory shows the number of the nearest 
FBI field office. All FBI offices are 
open 24 hours a day, including Satur- 
days, Sundays and _ holidays. es 
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Special Report: 





Current Aviation Problems 
As Seen By The Air Line Pilot 


By C. N. Sayen 


(The following report is a complete reprint of a speech made 
by ALPA President C. N. Sayen before the Aero Club of 


Washington on April 26, 1960. 


AM pleased to have an opportunity to visit with you 

again and discuss some of the current problems of the 
aviation industry as seen by the air line pilot. The aviation 
industry changes so rapidly these days that one of its prob- 
lems is to develop communications methods so that rapid 
changes in the technical, social, or industrial fields are un- 
derstood. 

This is a particularly difficult problem for our Associa- 
tion since, to effectively represent the pilot we must function 
in many different fields ranging from the technical sides 
of aviation to the very specialized field of labor relations 
and, of course, all of the related problems in the social, 
industrial, legal, and political fields. We can sympathize with 
the representative of the press who is primarily a technical 
writer trying to cope with the very complicated problems 
of the labor field and with the labor writer trying to com- 
prehend and explain those problems which become involved 
with the technical side of aviation. 

I mention the foregoing because we have found over the 
years that the programs of the air line pilots are frequently 
misunderstood and that our best opportunity to clarify some 
of these misunderstandings is by personal contact such as 
we have here today. We have found it interesting as we look 
back over the years that many of the programs of the Asso- 
ciation which are now recognized as progressive steps by 
the aviation industry, the public, and the press, were strongly 
condemned by these same groups when they first became 
Association objectives. If you will look back with me over 
the years and reflect on some of the following programs, 
you may agree. 

The Federal Aviation Act 

Most of the principles embodied in this legislation have 
been policy objectives of the Association since we fought 
against the Re-organization Act of 1940. The record will 
show Association appearances before the Congress year after 
year in which we were practically the only sponsor of this 
type of legislation. The difficulty is that some people seem 
to feel that, the Federal Aviation Act having been adopted, 
everything will automatically take care of itself. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not likely to happen. 

Realistic Scheduling 

The Association’s program for many years to establish 
some standard that would guarantee the public a reasonable 
chance of the aircraft arriving when the schedule said it 
would was strongly opposed but finally culminated in a Civil 
Aeronautics Board regulation. 
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Reverse Propellers 

Practically everyone accepts reversing on civil air trans- 
ports today as standard equipment. It has saved many lives 
and many millions of dollars of aircraft, but we were in- 
formed for many years that we were hopeless dreamers and 
that our request for this equipment would unreasonably 
burden the industry. We still do not have it on some aircraft. 

Airborne Radar 

This project of the Association for many long years is 
near achievement. Airborne radar has been hailed by pilots 
for many years as one of the best tools that could be pro- 
vided to give the passenger a smoother and safer ride and 
to save the air lines money from damaged aircraft, cancelled 
flights and circuitous routings. We still strongly urge that its 
installation be extended to those aircraft carrying passengers 
and cargo not covered by the present regulation. 

Improved Crew Training 

It would seem that the necessity in this important area 
should be self-evident; but strangely enough the Association’s 
programs to raise the training and qualification standards 
of all flight crew members has been widely misunderstood. 
Again, through a combination of programs between the 
Association and the air line, collective bargaining under the 
Railway Labor Act, and some assistance from the govern- 
ment, the standards of qualification and training of crew 
members have been raised considerably. Of course, if you 
were to pay strict attention to press accounts, you might 
gather the impression that the pilots were fighting increasec 
standards and qualifications and the public interest was only 
being protected by strong intervention of others. The mo 
tivation for our programs is evident when we reflect that 
of the 331 people killed in commecrial aviation accidents 11 
i959, 60 were crew members. We are hopeful that the gov- 
ernment will be a more positive and constructive force i 
these areas in the future under regulations recently adopted 


Air Traffic Separation Problems 

This is an area in which we were not only criticizec 
but ignored for many long years. When we raised alarm 
concerning the traffic control problem in the early fifties 
we were informed that we were alarmists. When we pro- 
posed and finally did put air line flights in the Golder 
Triangle area on IFR clearances, we were told that the air 
traffic control system could not accommodate them. During 
the period of our loudest protests, government appropria- 
tions for air traffic facilities continued to decline. As a resul! 
of a series of unfortunate tragedies and a great deal of harc 
work by many people, the problem has now been recognized 
It has been recognized, however, almost to the point of ex- 
clusion of other serious problems and, although we seem at 
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imes almost as far from a solution today as we were many 
ears ago, at least recognition of the problem has been 
chieved and many people are working on its solution. 


Improved Terminal Area Aids 
The inadequacies of the airport and its surrounding 
ids by which the aircraft leaves the en route system, makes 
1e approach, lands, and finally arrives at the terminal 
iilding, are subject to continued pilot complaints. The 
iilure of these facilities to keep up with the technological 
evelopment of the aircraft is a world-wide problem for as 
ist as the facilities begin to catch up with one family of 
ircraft, several new families are introduced into service. 
riticism in these areas touch very many tender spots, all 
1e way from the President, the Congress, government 
gencies, and local communities. While some progress is 
eing made, it is discouragingly slow and many important 
reas are all but ignored. 
The foregoing has been mentioned not to tell you how 
ight and virtuous the Association has been over the years, 
it to try to put some of our efforts in perspective for you. 
(he air line pilot is in a rather peculiar position. He is 
obably the most highly regulated, inspected, checked, and 
e-checked professional man in our society today. He has 
ad placed upon him a direct statutory responsibility to the 
raveling public to provide safe and efficient air transpor- 
ition. Yet, he is almost completely dependent on others to 
nish him with the tools with which to carry out his re- 
sponsibilities and the primary agency that has assumed the 
esponsibility of furnishing him with these tools is the fed- 
ral government. While great responsibilities for safety under 
ederal law have been placed directly on the pilot, he op- 
rates his aircraft under rules and regulations promulgated 
y the air line and by the federal government. The aircraft 
hich he flies and all of its component parts and systems 
re built to the specifications of the federal government. 
lhe navigation, communication, air traffic and terminal area 
cilities which he must utilize are either provided by or 
egulated by the federal government. The regulations by 
hich he must conduct himself and operate his aircraft are 
hose of the federal government. 

Therefore, if inadequacies appear in the tools necessary 
x the pilot to carry out his responsibility safely and eff- 
iently, he must take his problem to the federal government 
n the most vigorous and effective way possible. 

It seems to be a current project of some of the press in 
1is country to attempt to promote some sort of “feud” be- 
veen the Association and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
rankly, we have neither the inclination nor the time to 
idulge in such a useless endeavor. We must work coopera- 
vely with industry, government, and all other interested 
irties for the over-all advancement of aviation. I hope that 
y remarks will demonstrate why this is true. 

Frankly, some people seem to feel that it is a personal 
isult to criticize inadequacies of aviation facilities, regula- 
ons or performance in their areas of responsibility. This is 
nfortunate for we believe it is one of our primary respon- 
bilities to be constructively critical. We feel that aviation 
day is going through one of the most critical periods in 
s development and that we must expose the areas of our 
eakness, debate them publicly, and do something about 
1em. This has always been the method under which changes 
ave been made under our form of government. 

One of the reasons we strongly supported the Federal 
\viation Act was so that responsibility could be directly 
laced in one agency and criticism aimed in the proper 
lirection. We wanted to put a stop to the old badminton 
ame that used to go on between the Department of Com- 
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merce, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration each time a problem was raised. 

And so I would like to pick out a few of the many tech- 
nical, social, and industrial problems now current in the 
industry and discuss them with you. 


Age Sixty Retirement 

This subject is really not appropriate to this discussion 
because we feel that nothing has been achieved by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency rule and that the industry will be 
financially burdened unnecessarily. Some of the healthy and 
competent pilots who are forced to retire will have no re- 
tirement income and others will receive as little as 10 to 15 
per cent of final earnings. Social Security is not available 
until 65. This problem will be processed vigorously by the 
Association under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 
In addition to this expense, the carriers will be forced to 
train and qualify replacement pilots. 

We knew when the problem started that we would never 
win it in the press. The public, without giving much thought 
to the matter, has built up an image of the air line pilot 
as being a young, intrepid birdman of exceptional daring 
and endurance, but reflect for a minute on whether this is 
the type of individual with whom, and the circumstances 
under which, you want to fly as a passenger. Certainly you 
do not want an individual of exceptional daring and you 
don’t want him flying to the limits of unusual physical en- 
durance. We suggest that on reflection you would prefer to 
fly with a mature man of long experience and exceptional 
conservatism aided by well-trained and competent assistants. 

Unfortunately, we fear that the first image represents 
the kind of logic that has been employed by the Federal 
Aviation Agency, some of the press, the public, and, we fear, 
some of the courts on this problem. 

We feel strongly about the problem for a number of 
reasons: 

>» We feel that the FAA entered into the industrial re- 
lations problems of several of the carriers under the guise of 
safety. The history of the problem would indicate that this 
is the case. We were told by an air line president (who had 
just lost a retirement case in arbitration) a few months be- 
fore the rule was proposed that he was going to the FAA to 
secure such a rule. We were told a few months later by 
FAA Bureau Heads, including the Medical Division, that 
they had no intention of adopting such a rule, had made no 
studies, and that such studies, if undertaken, would take 
several years to complete. Two weeks later, the proposed 
rule was announced. No hearings were ever conducted or 
evidence produced. 

>» We are unable to find any safety problem that the rule 
solves. Any pilot failing to meet current health or compe- 
tency standards at any age is grounded under present regu- 
lations. We are told that the medical profession suddenly 
becomes incompetent to apply their standards at age 60. 
It is inferred that it protects the public against incapacita- 
tion of a pilot. However, we have demonstrated that in- 
capacitation occurs to pilots at all ages, and if this is the 
goal to be achieved, the age sixty rule does not even nibble 
at the overall problem. This can only be solved with a 
fail-safe crew. 

>» We feel strongly that the action of the Administrator 
is in complete conflict with the intent of the Congress in 
adopting the Federal Aviation Act. You will recall during 
the consideration of this legislation by Congress that there 
were strong differences of opinion as to whether arbitrary 
authority in the rule-making field should be given to the 
Administrator. We strongly opposed this view and still do. 
The compromise adopted by Congress, who were obsessed 
at the time with air traffic separation problems, gave ar- 
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bitrary rule-making authority to the Administrator except 
in any matter that would affect the certificate of an air car- 
rier or airman. Any action that would amend or alter such 
certificates was to be subject to review by the CAB. The 
regulation as adopted was an attempt, in our view, to go 
around the intent of Congress by directing the rule to the 
air carrier rather than the airman. Presumably, under the 
rule today, the pilot’s certificate is intact and he can fly any 
type of aircraft, anywhere, any time, solo or with assistance, 
except that the air line may not utilize him as a line pilot. 
We view this as an attempt by the Administrator to utilize 
powers not granted by the Congress and which could lead 
to extremely drastic and difficult consequences in many 
areas. The Federal Aviation Act represents the first time 
the Congress has delegated its authority to legislate in an 
entire field to a single individual and under this delegation 
that individual has now arbitrarily established a rule which 
neither the Congress nor any agency of the government has 
ever attempted. The precedent has been established that the 
professional life of an individual may be terminated at a 
given chronological age regardless of his experience, com- 
petency, or the state of his health. This is an extremely 
dangerous precedent and, in our view, runs contrary to the 
public policy as enunciated by our government and _ its 
agencies generally. 

You will better understand our concern with this type 
of rule combined with the recent “stay in your seats” edict 
of the Federal Aviation Agency when viewed in over-all 
perspective. We have been warning the government, the 
carriers, and the public for many years about the necessity 
for two competent pilots being at the controls at all times 
for the operation of transport aircraft and of the dangers 
that arise from incapacitation of crew members, excessive 
on-duty and flight time periods without relief and all of the 
other serious safety problems arising from this concept. This 
problem has been examined in great detail by studies con- 
ducted by ALPA and IFALPA and, for many months, by 
a Presidential Emergency Board appointed by President 
Eisenhower who endorsed, as did the President, the necessity 
for a fail-safe crew for jet aircraft. The concept has also 
been endorsed by the majority of the air carriers of this 
country and throughout the world. These over-all concepts 
have been woven into the improved training programs and 
increased qualification standards for all flight crew members. 

Against this background, what have the federal agencies 
done? During the period when the size and speed of aircraft 
and density of air traffic was rapidly increasing, our air 
traffic system and aviation facilities were falling far behind, 
the communication, navigation, and air traffic separation 
problems of flight crews were mushrooming, and our Associa- 
tion and many of the air carriers of the world were spending 
large amounts of time, energy, and resources on improved 
training and crew coordination, the government has: (1) 
Attempted to retire approximately 35 healthy and competent 
pilots at age sixty, and (2) told the rest to stay in their seats. 
This is evidently conceived as part of the solution to our 
problems. (By the way, “stay in your seats” may mean, under 
existing federal regulations, twelve to fourteen or more hours 
of flying during a twenty hour or more period.) I have dis- 
cussed this so that you may better understand our indigna- 
tion over what you might feel were not critical problems. 
I have the impression some people thought the pilot wanted 
to spend his time socially with the passengers. 

Terminal Area Facilities 

This entire area continues to be one of the most critical 
problems facing commercial aviation. These facilities con- 
tinue to lag far behind the development of the aircraft and 
the increased density of air traffic. They are the primary 
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bottlenecks in the functioning of any air traffic system pres- 
ent or future and will inhibit the economic development of 
this industry. The problem is not only serious for air line 
operation but is serious for general aviation also. Of the 569 
airports in this country certificated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for air line operation, only 185 are equipped with 
instrument landing systems, 53 with a complete set of center 
line approach lights and only 36 with a combination of 
center line approach lights and sequence flashing light sys- 
tems. Only two airports in this country have complete in- 
strument landing systems in more than one direction. 

Contrast this with the facilities available at London Air- 
port which, with about 25 per cent of the annual airport 
movements of Chicago Midway, 35 per cent of Washington 
National, 35 per cent of Los Angeles, or 32 per cent of 
Miami Airport, has four instrument landing systems and 
approach lighting in four directions. 

Some people have a tendency to be complacent about 
this very serious problem because appropriations in recent 
years for this purpose have been substantially in excess of 
those for past years. We believe that this is a very danger- 
ous view. While appropriations in the past two years have 
been of substantial improvement, we ask that you examine 
the record for the past ten years and it will not be difficult 
to understand why we have fallen so far behind. The fol- 
lowing shows the appropriations and expenditures for the 
establishment of air navigation facilities for the years 1950 
through 1959: 





EANF APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Fiscal Appropriation 

Year (1) for New Work Expenditure 
1950 $ 8,000,000 $ 10,650,000 $ 18,337,390 
1951 22,000,000 5,500,000 17,850,387 
1952 12,000,000 10,500,000 18,670,845 
1953 3,641,499 9,950,000 16,935,754 
1954 7,000,000 12,044,982 
1955 5,000,000 8,679,768 
1956 7,000,000 16,000,000 9,702,951 
1957 75,000,000 23,587,755 
1958* 124,603,525 50,575,419. 
1959** 158,500,000 98,081,367 

$52,641,499 $422,703,525 $274,466,618 


* Excludes $21,500,000 transferred from Air Force to 

FAA for VORTAC facilities. 

** Excludes $16,500,000 transferred from Air Force to 
FAA for VORTAC facilities. 

Of the A.F. funds transfered $1,046,695 was expended 

in 1958 and $4,107,251 in 1959 (not included in above 

totals). 

(1) Liquidation of prior year contractual authority. 

Source: FAA Budget Office. 

(EANF—Establishment of Air Navigation Facilities) 











You will note that the average expenditure for the estab- 
lishment of air navigation facilities over the past ten years 
has been 27 million dollars per year. In our view, this dem- 
onstrates shocking neglect when you consider that the federal 
government has assumed the entire responsibility in this area 
and that 75 per cent (From March, 1959, Le Monde Eco- 
nomique) of the total revenue passenger miles flown in the 
entire world are flown by U. S. Air Carriers. 

An essential part, of course, of terminal area facilities is 
the airport itself. For any air traffic system and terminal 
area facilities system to function successfully in the efficient 
and safe movement of air traffic, the airport itself must be 
in a pcsition to accommodate the traffic. Yet we find our- 
selves in such a position that the greatest bottleneck in the 
air traffic system promises to be the terminal area and the 
airport. Our present air traffic system can deliver aircraft to 
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» airport much more rapidly than the capacity of the air- 
rt to receive them. Not only are there severe bottlenecks 
getting the aircraft from the en route phase onto the 
y»und but from the landing phase to a parking ramp. Huge 
ms are being wasted and the air traveler inconvenienced 
this bottleneck. 

Again, this is not surprising when we examine the ap- 
p opriations and expenditures for federal aid to airports over 
the past ten years. 





‘EDERAL AID TO AIRPORTS APPROPRIATIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES (FOR GRANTS) 


Fiscal Year Appropriations Expenditures 
1950’ $ 36,500,000 $ 33,182,519 
1951° 21,200,000 30,388,415 
1952 15,850,000 32,808,068 
1953° 9,710,029 26,990,836 
1954 17,481,945 
1955° 20,750,000 8,353,021 
1956" 63,000,000 16,515,871 
1957? 63,000,000 20,649,031 
1958" 63,000,000 42,870,387 
1959? 63,000,000 56,577,624 

$356,010,029 $285,817,717 


Cash appropriations. 


Source: Airports Division. 
Contract authority. 











You will note that average federal aid to airports over 
the past ten years has been at a rate of 284 million dollars 
per year. This is approximately 10 per cent of the total 
projected cost to build Dulles Airport. Contrast this with 
$5.223 billions' spent last year in the federal aid to highways 
program and the firm assurance given for billions of dollars 

$25.6 billions spread over the fiscal year 1957-69) * to build 
federal highways in the future. 

We can complete “3,589 Miles of Four-Lane Highway 
and 184 Miles of Six Lanes or More’? (the equivalent of 
71,336 miles of single lane construction) per year but it 
requires practically a national emergency to secure another 

100 feet of concrete for a runway on an airport. 

The jet aircraft which offers such a great potential for 
efficient, safe air transportation and the extension of air 

nsportation to a greater portion of our population and its 

siness enterprises, is compromised both from an efficiency 
| safety standpoint by inadequate airports. What is true 
© the jet at our large airports is also true of other aircraft 

our smaller airports. The fuel restrictions on the jet im- 

sed by inadequate runways, or by noise problem restric- 
toms, or inadequate clearways at the end of the runway 
¢ se operational compromises and economic penalties. 

There has been a tendency to pattern the performance 

ulations of the jet aircraft to the closest possible toler- 

es for take-off and landing so that aircraft of higher 
ss weights could be fitted to shorter runways. We believe 

s now recognized that this has been carried too far. 

The jet has made many of our airports almost single 

way airports. The noise problem is adding public pressure 

further compromises. As the jets move away from our 
jor terminals and begin to serve smaller cities, the prob- 

1 will become more widespread. 

No federal program to ensure that adequate fire fighting 

ilities are available on airports exists. 

We are discouraged with the attitude taken by the Presi- 
c nt and the Federal Aviation Agency on this matter during 

past two sessions of the Congress. Although the airport 
tem of this country is an absolutely essential part of our 
‘r-all airways system, for which the federal government 
» assumed responsibility, the attitude taken has been that 
s problem should largely be left to the local communities, 
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only minimum federal aid should be supplied, and this at a 
declining rate and to be terminated completely in 1963. At 
a time when the Congress, after extensive investigations and 
hearings followed by recognition of the airport problem, 
was willing to work with the communities of this country 
to improve our airport network, they found it impossible to 
do so because of Executive opposition. 


Air Traffic Control 

We are pleased with the recogntion that has been 
achieved of the seriousness of the problem of providing a 
positive system for maintaining separation between aircraft. 
Considerable activity in this field is underway and we are 
very hopeful that it will produce a satisfactory system that 
will provide for the needs of all of the users of the airspace 
without crippling restrictions and without the loss of opera- 
tional control by the operator. The pilots generally are hope- 
ful that the system achieved will not be dependent upon 
radar for our view has been that radar is a crutch which 
expedites the movement of traffic in some areas, reduces the 
amount of airspace required for separation under certain 
conditions, and provides some assistance to the pilot while 
operating under the “see and be seen” concept; however, 
it has many deficiencies and pilots have not regarded it as 
a positive or reliable solution to the air traffic separation 
problem. We are also inclined to the view that a system of 
air traffic separation operated from the ground and com- 
pletely dependent on adequate communications will be ex- 
tremely complicated and expensive. 

For the present, we are still operating with an air traffic 
system under which most traffic must rely upon the obsolete 
and inadequate “see and be seen” concept. Positive separa- 
tion still is not provided even for our jet operation although 
a traffic advisory service utilizing radar is attempting to be 
of assistance. Near misses are continuing to occur with 
alarming frequency but unfortunately are not being reported 
because of the termination of the near miss reporting pro- 
gram and the policies of the Federal Aviation Agency re- 
quiring enforcement action against individuals filing near 
miss reports. The air traffic system in use results in long 
delays with the resultant cost burden, inconvenience to the 
traveler, and lack of dependability of air transportation. 


Passenger Handling 

Another problem standing in the way of development of 
air transportation today is the complicated and frustrating 
hurdles faced by the prospective air traveler who would 
like to take a trip on an airplane. Have you stopped to think 
recently about the poor individual who decides that he 
would like to make his trip by air and hasn’t flown before? 
Assume this individual resides in a Chicago suburb. First, 
he must determine which air line goes where he wants to 
go, so he places a toll call to the reservation office of one 
of the air lines. When he reaches the switchboard, the 
chances are pretty good that the reply will be, “Reservations 
are busy, will you wait please?” When he finally secures a 
reservations clerk, he may be able to determine which air 
line goes where he wants to go. He then places another 
call to that air line and goes through the “reservations are 
busy, will you please wait” routine again. If he can secure 
a reservation, he is then informed that he should come into 
the city and pick up his ticket. 

When he reports to the airport the required half-hour 
before departure, if the trip hasn’t been cancelled without 
his being informed or is not delayed without his being in- 
formed, he may stand in line for ten or fifteen minutes to 
have his ticket checked and his baggage checked. He may 
then walk from several hundred feet to a quarter of a mile 
to the gate where he is given another opportunity to stand 
in line for ten or fifteen minutes so that his ticket can be 
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checked again. Finally, he is hurried out to the airplane and, 
on many occasions, he may then have another opportunity 
to stand in line, possibly in the rain, while the boarding pass 
or ticket is checked again at the door of the aircraft. Once 
on board the aircraft, things seem to go pretty well except 
if he is hungry he will probably have to wait an hour or 
two while everybody has a drink. On arrival, there may be 
a wait for ramp space to park the aircraft from fifteen min- 
utes to a half-hour and possibly while his connecting flight 
takes off. Some air lines have improved their baggage han- 
dling considerably in the last one or two years but on others, 
he now gets the feeling that the air line, having collected 
its money and carried him to his destination, has forgotten 
about him completely. No one says anything, nothing ap- 
parently happens. About the time he decides they have lost 
all the baggage (which they may have), a door opens and 
one or two porters slowly begin doling out bags one at a 
time to sixty or seventy passengers. 

Now I know that the foregoing is not descriptive of all 
air lines but unfortunately it is descriptive of many and the 
infrequent air traveler who does not understand everything 
that is going on finds it completely frustrating. Of course, 
in the foregoing, I have described a relatively simple trip 
from a single departure terminal and without any connec- 
tions. Unfortunately, we have had a number of interesting 
innovations recently. We now have multiple airports serving 
a single city and even worse, we now have separate terminal 
buildings for each air line at a single airport at a multiple 
airport city. Consider the flight of the poor first rider who 
tries to find his way through this maze. 

In contrast with this, however, I made a trip the other 
day where, by carrying my own luggage and efficient han- 
dling, my total time from our office in Chicago to our office 
in Washington was two hours. 

It seems that we must find some way of treating the air 
line passenger like an adult person who is entitled to at least 
some courteous treatment. It should hardly be necessary for 
him to purchase his ticket six or eight hours before his trip 
and thereafter have his ticket checked three or four times 
before we let him on board the aircraft. There must be some 
way around the long waits and the construction of terminals 
in which people must walk several thousand feet with lug- 
gage, babies, and so forth, to catch airplanes. Also, the 
building of separate terminals for each air line where con- 
nections must be made seems the height of absurdity. I am 
pleased that Dulles Airport will not have such a design. 

Some air lines have improved baggage handling sub- 
stantially and others should follow the lead. 

We are entering a period when the air lines will have 
considerable excess capacity which must be sold in a more 
competitive market as a result of duplicating route awards 
of the CAB. On international routes, foreign air carriers 
have proved to be hard competitors. Against this, only a 
small percentage of our population and business enterprises 
have learned to utilize air transportation. The industry faces 
a great challenge in coping with the increased compacity. 

Several areas urgently require study and action. Im- 
proved methods of handling passengers on the ground must 
be found. The speed of air travel will make passengers in- 
creasingly impatient of inept reservations and ticketing and 
slow, tiresome ground handling. While the income of the 
carriers must be improved to meet increasing costs, a flex- 
ible system of promotional air fares to encourage travel is 
imperative. 

Lower passenger and cargo fares are necessary where in- 
creased load factors can be promoted during low traffic 
periods or in specialized aircraft for this purpose. It still 
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makes little sense to me to pay $120 more to ride in th 
front of the same airplane between New York and Londo : 
than in the back. An over-all review of our fare structure 
2s important as proper fare levels and should receive pr'- 
ority consideration. 


Costly terminal area and air traffic delays must be re- 
duced. 


Air carrier management and government must fin: 
answers to the remaining problems associated with the inte- 
gration of our civil air transport with the needs of nation: | 
defense for both routine and emergency purposes. This is 
primary responsibility of the air lines and their personne 
An orderly and dependable solution to this problem will nc 
be finalized until basic principles are clearly laid dow: 
where they can be understood by all concerned. This woul 
enable the responsible government agencies, air carrier man 
agement and personnel to orient their programs according] 
It appears today that we still have as many proposed solu- 
tions as interested parties, and if this continues, the resultant 
economic waste may be enough to solve many of our pressiny 
problems. We act in this country sometimes as though mili- 
tary and civil interests were completely separate and of little 
interest to each other. The most efficient and economica! 
way of doing the job compatible with our free enterprise 
system should be adopted and followed without delay. 


I want to make it very clear in this connection that the 
air line pilots have always considered it one of their first 
responsibilities to respond to the needs of national defense 
and the policies of ALPA reflects this fact. Our preformance 
in every national emergency will demonstrate the accuracy 
of this statement and any statements or inferences that mo- 
bilization programs based on civil air transport may not be 
reliable because the personnel will not respond are inaccurate. 


Future of Air Transportation 

Despite all of our problems, we are extremely optimistic 
concerning the future of air transportation. In my view, 
industry, government, and the general public in this country 
and throughout the world, are just beginning to learn of 
the many advantages that air transportation can provide 
in their methods of doing business, conducting government, 
and in personal travel. Only a small percentage of the popu- 
lation of the world have ever been off the ground in an air- 
plane and even a smaller percentage have ever utilized 
commercial air transportation. According to a recent study, 
only 22 per cent of the population of the United States have 
take a trip on an airplane and 15 per cent of air travelers 
do 64 per cent of the total travel. In the field of air cargo, 
we have hardly begun to realize our potential. 


We have recently introduced a fine new group of trans- 
port aircraft which offer many new advantages in persone! 
travel and business use. When the present hectic transitio 
period to this new family of aircraft is completed, we ma 
enter into one of the first periods of comparative stabilit 
in aircraft types that the aviation industry has seen in man 
years. It is true, of course, that a supersonic transport coul 
be built in the next few years and introduced into servic: , 
but I am skeptical that this would be economically feasib 
for another ten years. 

If we can solve some of our very serious problems, ther: - 
fore, which are handicapping the use of these new and efi 
cient transport aircraft, commercial aviation will be in 
position to open up entirely new fields for travel and busine 
and to make important contributions to social and industri: 
advancement. It is imperative, therefore, that governmer | 
and industry have vision and provide strong leadership i: 
the solution of these very important problems. & 
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LOOKS AT LOCAL SERVICE 


JURING my short membership on 
the Board I have experienced an 
reasing appreciation for the accom- 
hments and future prospects of the 
line industry and, despite some 
ming signs, I can be classed much 
re properly as a bull than a bear. 
am particularly impressed with the 
gress of the local service carriers. 
ring the years of growth they have 
| many problems and setbacks, per- 
9s more than their share, but they 
ve met them with vigor, initiative, 
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By Whitney Gillilland 


Member, Civil Aeronautics Board 


and courage. I am confident they will 
continue to do so. 

I would like to review some of the 
high spots. The local service carriers 
were created following World War II 
to pioneer scheduled service to inter- 
mediate size and smaller cities, cities 
deemed sufficiently large to merit serv- 
ice within the stated purposes of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act and eventually 
to support that service. 

As of today, the 13 domestic local 
service air lines carry passengers, mail, 


and cargo in and out of approximately 
450 cities. During the past year, they 
operated some 286 aircraft, providing 
frequent daily schedules over 30,000 
miles of routes blanketing the entire 
nation. 

In the matter of the acquisition of 
new aircraft, the last year was especial- 
ly significant. Three aircraft types, new 
to the local service carriers, were put 
in operation. 

These new types were the piston 
engine Convair 340 and Convair 440, 
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and the converted turbo-prop Convair 
540. Whereas in the previous year only 
two carriers had Fairchild turbo-prop 
F-27’s and a total of 9 so equipped, by 
the end of 1959, four of the carriers 
had F-27’s, and a total of 26. More- 
over, the first F-27 had not been put 
in service until September, 1958. This 
represents the most significant equip- 
ment improvement in the history of 
the local service group 


Demise of The DC-3 

As a result, in 1959 the relative im- 
portance of that famous old work horse 
of limited usefulness, the DC-3, began 
to decrease, and in a period when total 
local service traffic was increasing by 
25 per cent. During 1959, the DC-3 
accounted for 62 per cent of the total 
passenger miles. This was significantly 
lower than the 80 per cent level at- 
tained by the DC-3 during 1958. it, 
therefore, can be expected that during 
1960 the importance of the DC-3 will 
take a further drop, as more turbo- 
prop Convairs and F-27’s come into 
service, and possibly for the first time, 
some of the larger Martin M-404’s. 

Next to the DC-3, the F-27 account- 
ed for the largest proportion of total 
traffic, 15 per cent. In 1958 it had been 
one per cent. The Martins accounted 
for the third largest share, 10 per cent, 
approximately the same as the previous 
year. Next was the Convair 240 with 
7.3 per cent also approximately the 
same, and the Convair 340-440 with 
5 per cent, and none in 1958. The 
single Convair 540 of Allegheny’s con- 
tributed 0.4 per cent. 

Thus, in 1959, all aircraft types ex- 
cept.the DC-3 either held their own o1 
made significant increases. The newer 
aircraft types undoubtedly generated 
new traffic the DC-3’s might never 
have attracted. 

Last year’s passenger load factors 
for the newer aircraft types are inter- 
esting. They range from 43 per cent 
for the Convair 340-440 to 57 per cent 
for the Convair 240 and were all high- 
er than for the DC-3’s, which was 41 
per cent. This of course, reflects the 
fact that most of them were operated 
on the better routes. The load factor 
for the F-27 was 50 per cent and for 
the one Convair 540, 47 per cent. With 
their greater seating capacity, the new 
types had average passenger loads 
ranging from 18 to 23 persons or 
roughly double that of the DC-3’s, 10 
persons. 

As would be expected, the DC-3 
flew the shortest average stage length, 
83 miles. The others, except the Con- 
vair 540 which, because it flew only 
selected route segments was greater, 
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had averages ranging from 99 to 122 
miles. The average for the local service 
carriers, as a whole, rose slightly from 
84 miles the previous year to 87. 

As of the close of last year, the air- 
craft operated by the 13 domestic local 
service carriers may be broken down as 
follows: DC-3, 219; F27, 26; M-202, 
19; CV-340, 10; CV-240, 7; CV-440, 
t; and CV-540, 1. 

Nine of the local carriers were oper- 
ating mixed fleets. Only 4 were limited 
to DC-3’s. In that year, the local serv- 
ice carriers generated over one billion 
passenger-miles, an increase of 1,000 
per cent over 1948. The number of 
passengers carried increased from 400,- 
000 to 5 million, the passenger load 
factor from 27 per cent to 44 per cent. 
The reason, of course, for this proud 
record is that local service is needed 
for the progress of America. It is need- 
ed all over America. It is especially 
needed in our splendid new states of 
Alaska and Hawaii where a fine record 
has been made which merits, although 
I have not given it, special detailed 
mention. 

Local Service Improvement 

In making a comparison of the rec- 
ord of local service during 1959 over 
1958, I find that in nearly all cate- 
gories there has been marked improve- 
ment. In passengers en-planed, there 
was a 23 per cent increase; in pas- 
senger-miles a 25 per cent increase; in 
express and freight-ton miles a 31 per 
cent increase. Although the average 
total operating expenses in cents per 
revenue ton-mile increased 4.3 cents, 5 
carriers showed decreases, and while 
the average break-even need of all car- 
riers increased 5.2 cents per revenue- 
mile, 6 carriers showed decreases. 

The service local service carriers 
provide could be characterized as a 
3-in-1. First, they link the smaller com- 
munities with one another, (2) the 
smaller cities with their principal trad- 
ing centers, and (3) provide connect- 
ing service with the long-haul domestic 
trunks and international air lines. Each 
one is a separate and necessary service 
and this service is provided by each one 
of the local service carriers. They have 
shattered the barriers of isolation of the 
smaller communities and opened rural 
America to industrial expansion. 

The local service industry now 
stands on the threshold of a revolu- 
tionary age in-air transport, the jet 
age, and as a result of the jet age, their 
problems will be compounded. The 
trunk carriers will be operating high- 
speed, large -capacity, long-range jet 
aircraft almost exclusively; therefore, 
the importance of efficient short-haul 
service will be increasingly pronounced. 


The jets will stimulate traffic and th ; 
means that local traffic will be ir- 
creased. Local service, therefore, mus: 
be constantly improved. It will b> 
necessary within their capabilities t 
improve the speed, the comfort, an | 
the convenience of the service the » 
provide. The alternative, of course, ; 
that the increased traffic will be lo: 
to their competitor, surface transporte - 
tion. The record of local service is n> 
precedent for such a result. The Boar 
will expect to provide assistance an:| 
cooperation. 


Community Service 

In my judgement, the success of lo- 
cal service depends in large measure 
upon its relations with the communi- 
ties it serves. There should be close 
cooperation with the local govern- 
ments, the chambers of commerce, and 
the businessmen. Once communities 
have been convinced of the merits of 
local services’ product, the selline 
should be relatively easy. Problems in- 
volving service to these communities 
should be worked out on a satisfactory 
basis. 

It is my sincere hope that the Board 
will never be called upon to decide an 
adequacy of service case involving a 
local service carrier. 

In this respect, I believe I have a 
duty to speak directly about one of 
the local service industry’s most vex- 
ing problems. House Committee Re- 
port, dated April 14, 1960, on the In- 
dependent Officers Appropriation Bill, 
includes the following language: © 

“An appropriation of $60 million is 
recomended for payment of subsidies 
to local air carriers. This is an increase 
of $1,500,000 over 1960 and a reduc- 
tion of $8,984,000 in the budget esti- 
mate. During the hearings, the Com- 
mittee expressed its concern to the 
Board that it is not auditing subsid 
payments on a current basis. but mak« 
monthly payments and audits the a 
counts only annually. It is also sug 
gested that the Board examine its pol!- 
cies to be assured that carriers recei\ 
ing subsidies are not encouraged t 
raise borrowed instead of equity cap! 
tal by receiving a subsidy on_ thei 
borrowed money.” 

This is not an isolation expressio 
of view by the Committee of the Cor - 
gress. It is rather a typical view. TI 
Board has become increasingly cor 
cerned with the problems of subsid 
and I know that the local service it 
dustry, for many reasons, shares tl 
same concern. 

Since 1950 the subsidy per revem 
passenger-mile has steadily decline 
from 9.6 cents to 4.0 cents and tl 
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bsidy per revenue passenger has de- 
« eased from $18.75 to $8.04. Never- 

less, total subsidy payments have 
r sen 62 per cent since 1955. The total 
s bsidy for 1959 amounts to approxi- 
r ately 42 million dollars. The Board’s 
b idget estimates for future years fore- 
¢ st increases in subsidy. I know of no 

\tistics to support a prediction of a 
reversal in the subsidy trend. In my 
ji dgement, the trend will not in fact 
be reversed except by decreases in 
costs coupled with increases in traffic. 
[he achievement of such a result is 

ry largely up to the local service 
industry. There is agreement that such 

result is very much in the industry’s 
interests. 

The Board cannot put passengers on 

rplanes nor can we operate airplanes. 
The Board does stand ready to provide 

sistance and guidance in order to 
achieve the goal of a healthy and pros- 
perous local service industry. 

In the past, the Board has estab- 
lished various policies to aid local serv- 
ice. For example, the Board has per- 
mitted carriers to experiment freely 
with commercial rates and to seek an 
ptimum fare level. However, as is 
known, the ability to reduce subsidy by 
increasing fares is restricted by the 
deterrent effect on short-haul traffic. 

The Board has also instituted sev- 
cral area proceedings which have re- 
sulted in substantial expansion of the 
local service systems. But, although 

pansion is accompanied by an in- 

ease in traffic, it also frequently re- 

Its in an increase in subsidy. In the 

‘ven States Area Investigation, the 

sulting subsidy cost of the new serv- 

‘s amounted to 12 per cent of the 

tal local service subsidy estimated 

1960. 

[The withdrawal from service of 

utes with low traffic potential will, 

thout doubt, produce savings in sub- 

y. However, if self-sufficiency were 

be sought by this remedy alone, it 

il result in such curtailment of local 

vice as to render such sérvice little 

re than an empty gesture. 


The Basic Problem 

The basic problem of the local serv- 

industry is low traffic density and 
issenger load factors coupled with the 
gh unit cost of short-haul operation. 
ese factors do not produce high 
ofit margins. The Board is entirely 
vare of this and has attempted to 
ercome some of the basic handicaps 

route adjustments and liberalizing 
erating authority. 
There are definite limits to greater 
vute flexibility in that there should be 
minimum of direct competition be- 
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tween local service carriers and trunk 
carriers. Moreover, there should not be 
such a degree of flexibility that the local 
service carriers would tend to concen- 
trate on the terminal-to-terminal non- 
stop service to the detriment of the 
intermediate points. 

The Board has, nevertheless, granted 
liberalized skip-stop authority in many 
cases and continues to grant it where 
warranted. As a general rule, the 
Board’s policy is that carriers operat- 
ing new routes should have authority, 
after a minimum volume of two daily 
round trips have been scheduled to 
intermediate points, to provide non-stop 
service between non-competitive ter- 
minals, but to make at least one stop 
between competitive terminals. Skip- 
stop service results in increased length 
of haul, operational flexibility, and 
better service, at lower cost. 

The Board has also adopted such 
measures as the suspension of trunk 
line service at points served by local 
service carriers, the transfer of local 
service authorization of trunk lines to 
local service carriers, the addition of 
points and routes expected to strength- 
en the earning potential of local car- 
riers, and the elimination from local 
service certificates of low volume points. 

It is commonly conceded that low 
volume communities generally gain a 
superior service when the service is 
provided by a local service carrier. 

The Board’s so-called “use-it-or-lose- 
it policy” announced in the Seven 
States Area Case was designed to help 
the local service industry. It is liberal- 
ized policy of affording communities 
of marginal traffic potentialities —a 
chance to demonstrate whether they 
can support local air service. The Board 
announced that it would review the 
traffic experience of the newly certifi- 
cated points and routes at the end of 
18 months; and, on the basis of traffic 
results, would determine whether or not 
to institute formal proceedings to sus- 
pend or terminate the service. The de- 
cision set forth certain specific com- 
munity traffic standards: five en- 
planed passengers daily to be achieved 
by the end of 18 months. 

In 1957, the Board sponsored legisla- 
tion to authorize the guarantee of pur- 
chase money loans for more modern 
aircraft. This proposal became law and 
we believe its results to have been of 
substantial benefit. 


On March 24th, the Board approved 
the release of a letter to the President 
of each local service carrier requesting 
an expression of views as to the cur- 
rent technique of apportioning the 
proceeds of joint fares on inter-line 
tickets for travel over two or more 


domestic air carriers. The current tech- 
nique is a “rate pro rate” under which 
the revenue of two or more carriers 
from a joint fare is determined by the 
ratio of each carrier’s fare over its line 
to the total amount of such fares. The 
Board did not express any views in 
its letter. The Board is interested in 
the views of the carriers and after it 
has an opportunity to analyze them 
will decide what further action, if any, 
is appropriate. 

One of the most important steps to 
improve the local service program is 
the proposed revision of the method of 
administering subsidy. This is the pro- 
ject for the development of a subsidy 
class-rate structure. The Board was 
disappointed that the joint efforts of 
the Board’s staff and the industry dur- 
ing the past two years failed to develop 
a reasonable and equitable class-rate 
structure. The efforts are being con- 
tinued. 

Study Group Appointed 

The Board has recently appointed a 
top-level, class-rate study group with 
instruction to develop a_ workable 
class-rate plan. In turn, the local serv- 
ice industry has two separate liaison 
groups working with the Board’s staff. 

Last July the staff released a revised 
plan. The carriers were requested to 
review it and submit comments. Of the 
13 reporting carriers, 2 raised serious 
objections to the class-rate concept on 
the basis of legality, equity, and time- 
liness of any uniform class-rate. A third 
carrier questioned the legality, but in- 
dicated it did not object if modified in 
accordance with its recommendations. 
The remaining carriers, although fa- 
vorably disposed toward the class-rate 
concept, proposed extensive modifica- 
tions and liberalization of the formula 
components. 

It is the Board’s current opinion that 
the basic advantages of a class-rate 
are: (1) a more predictable and con- 
trollable subsidy bill, and (2) a greater 
incentive to managements to operate 
their companies more efficiently. 

It appears that there are two major 
attributes basic to any acceptable plan: 
(1) final prospective rates not subject 
to retroactive, and (2) subsidy rates 
based upon industry-wide standards as 
to operating costs, loads, load factors, 
and number of schedules to be under- 
written with subsidy support. In other 
words, subsidy rates would not be based 
upon the need of an individual carrier, 
but rather upon a class of carriers. 

Advantages of Class-Rate 

The advantages of a class-rate, if 
one can be developed, are sufficient to 
justify the major effort involved in 
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TRUST YOURSELF ? 


By Brigadier General Carl |. Hutton, U.S.A. 
Reprinted from the US. ARMY AVIATION DIGEST 


I" WAS a black night. Mine was the 
only airplane in the pattern and I 
was shooting landings—not touch and 
go but turn and taxi back. On down- 
wind opposite the touchdown spot, | 
put on carburetor heat, throttled back, 
slowed the airspeed with a touch of 
back pressure and nudged the trim. 
Holding about 70, I turned base and 
put on 30° flaps. I turned final and 
reduced throttle to 1500 rpm. Control- 
ing rate of descent with power, | aimed 
for the threshold and toggled on the 
landing light. Once over the lights, | 
began rounding out, easing off power 
and losing airspeed. The machine 
touched down with a satisfying bump 
and I held it straight through the land- 
ing roll. I braked it gently to a stop and 
toggled off the landing light, raised the 
flaps, executed a 180, and taxied back 
to the end of the runway. 

There, after another 180, I reset the 
trim, put on 30° flaps, pushed the car- 
buretor heat control to Ram, turned on 
the landing light, opened the throttle, 
and executed a normal takeoff. After 
the climb was established, I turned the 
landing light off, reduced throttle to 
2300, and gently raised the flaps. I 
turned left, turned left again, and re- 
peated the process. 

This had been going on for an hour 
or so while 1 was having a contest with 
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myself to see which circuit would be 
flown most precisely. By agreement 
with the tower, I was monitoring the 
frequency but not calling for landing 
or takeoff clearances. 

After one landing in the series, I 
turned off the landing light, taxied 
back to the end of the runway, lined 
up, pushed the carburetor heat to Ram, 
turned on the landing light, raised the 
flaps, and executed a takeoff. 


Transfer Effect 

There is a medical name for this 
phenomenon-—transfer effect. When a 
pilot repeats again and again the 30 or 
40 actions involved in shooting land- 
ings, the rhythm or monotony becomes 
almost hypnotic. There was something 
to be done to the flaps just before take- 
off, but there was not the slightest 
awareness on my part that what was 
done was the reverse of what should 
have been done. In the case described, 
I was so unaware of any change in the 
sequence that it was with a chilly un- 
comprehending shock that my left hand 
sought the flap handle after the take- 
off. I even believe I momentarily start- 
ed to put on flaps because it was time 
to do something about the flaps. 

It couldn’t be wrong. But it was. 

If you think it couldn’t happen to 
you, you may be right. I know it can 
happen to me because it did. I also 


know that if the gear on this airplane 
had not been down and welded, the 
transfer effect could just as well have 
happened with the gear control lever, 
and I could have landed wheels up. 
There would have been no excuse 
just plain stupid pilot error. 


Cockpit Phantoms 

Before saying to yourself that it 
could not happen to you, consider the 
evidence of this and other psychologi- 
cal traps. There is ample reason to be- 
lieve that many mental effects are pow- 
erful enough to deceive two pilots in 
the cockpit. An extremely well-qualified 
instructor pilot was checking out a well- 
qualified pilot in the L-23. Both pilot 
were known to be careful and com 
petent. Yet, on final, witnesses saw th 
gear come up and the airplane bell 
landed on the runway. There was n 
question of negligence or incompetenc 
here. 

Take another example. This was tl 
case in which the three-man crew of 
DC-6 airliner apparently experience 
the acceleration type of vertigo on 
night takeoff and flew right back int 
the ground after a flight of less than 4 
seconds. The finding in this case sai 


that the experienced pilots “ought t» 


have known” about the phenomeno 
and should have been on guard again 
it. 
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ind another example. An airliner 
ws on final approach with the gear 

The control tower operator had to 
r eat his warning that the gear was 
n down several times before he could 

through the psychological block to 
tL» pilot and copilot. The pilot later, 
aid sheepishly, said that he was busy 
w.tching other traffic. His statement 
wis undoubtedly true at the time he 
was sequencing into the pattern but it 
is obviously not true of the time the 
airplane was on final. There is no other 
traffic on final to distract the pilot and 
copilot and to prevent their hearing 
and understanding the tower’s warn- 
Nes. 


A Matter of Chance 

(he difficulty, from the safety point 
of view, with these psychological phe- 
nomena is that they cannot now be 
simulated in training. When a pilot 
encounters them the first time, it is a 
real situation. -He may be lucky, as I 
was, and undergo the experience under 
conditions which bring no harm. He 
may be lucky and experience embar- 
rassing results, or worse. 

How does a pilot protect himself 
from failings of the human mind which 
are genuine and positive? Unfortunate- 
ly, in my opinion, past findings of pilot 
error in such cases have resulted in a 
failure of research to come to grips 
vith the problem. If an accident is at- 
tributed to pilot error, there appears to 
be no necessity to do any research. 

Here is an illustration of my point 
from common aviation experience. Sup- 
pose that pilots were given no instru- 
ment training, but instead were told 
repeatedly that they would be sub- 

ted to vertigo if they lost visual ref- 

This would not keep them from 
ting vertigo. Vertigo is overcome by 
ning, but there is no method of 
ning to overcome many other psy- 

¢ ological and physical effects. 
he pilot is on his own. He must ex- 
ment with his own reactions and 
nust analyze those little occurrences 
ch happen to everybody. :These are 
occasions when a wrong button is 
ied, or when a hand goes instinc- 
ly to the wrong location, or when 
ver is moved in the wrong direction. 
ou must try to understand yourself 
void being trapped. It will help if 
try to understand the mistakes of 
c ers. Avoid the habit of scornfully 
a ibuting other pilots’ accidents to 
t error without careful analysis. You 
learn something which will save 

trouble. 

\bove all, you should understand 

these phenomena are just as real 

1 stomachache, and they can happen 


t. anybody. é> 
J NE, 1960 








The WorthOfA Smile : 


by Larry Southard 


N airplane crashes. Maybe it 

goes down in a burst of flame 
on a desolate mountain top, or 
between the rocky walls of a deep 
canyon. 

Maybe it splashes to tragedy in the 
chilly wintry waters of an icy river. 

Maybe it disintegrates in an in- 
credulous bomb-deep crater in a 
quiet midwest countryside. 

Or maybe, it needlessly falls a 
bomb-twisted wreck as a monument 
to perversity. 

Then, the speculation begins. What 
kind of passengers were aboard? 
What were they like? Were they 
rich? — Poor? — Famous?—Like me 
—Like you?—Different? 

It is common practice to list the 
crew members routinely, almost as 
though they had almost been lost in 
anonymity as a component part of 
the aircraft. If much thought is giv- 
en to them, it is generally whether 
or not the pilot was the cog in the 
machine that malfunctioned. 

But, what about the pilot’s mea- 
sure as a man?—As a human being 
with loved ones who are left behind? 
We seldom have an opportunity to 
know. Once in a while we find a 
measure of insight. 


7, 
Capt. Dale Southard 


Last January, Captain Dale South- 
ard, a National Airlines’ pilot, was 
killed when his plane was sabotaged. 
Shortly after his death, his son Larry, 
a high school senior, wrote the fol- 
lowing theme as an English assign- 


ment. The Air Line Pilot requested 
and received permission to reprint 
it because we think that in this case, 
it helps answer the question that is 


so seldom either asked or answered: 
Behind the uniform—what kind of 
a man? 


THE WORTH OF A SMILE 

“Many people go through life in a 
state of cold animosity, never really 
laughing, never really smiling. These 
people know not of the warmth, 
love, and gratitude expressed in a 
smile. They greet fellow companions 
with a friendly hello, or a quick slap 
on the back, but a door is shut be- 
tween them if the hello, or the slap 
is not accompanied with a smile. 

“IT guess the person who misses a 
smile most, is one who has lost a 
mother or a father. A Dad’s quick, 
friendly smile can mean more to a 
boy than a ten-dollar bill on the 
night of a prom. But we don’t rea- 
lize this until the one we love is 
unable to smile. 

“T lost my Dad exactly five months 
ago. The last time I saw him was 
January 5, 1960. He was typing 
some business and I was getting 
ready for bed. He was barebacked, 
and as I passed him, I slapped him 
on the back. In an instant he grab- 
bed for my ankle. He missed, but I 
stumbled and nearly fell. I'll never 
forget the smile that played on his 
lips as I tripped passed. It was the 
last time I was to see him. 

“A smile . that’s what I'll re- 
member. What is the worth of a 
smile? To me, it’s amusement, laugh- 
ter, and joyfulness rolled into a quick 
twitch of the lips. To me, it’s a re- 
membrance of the past eighteen 
years; of love and kindness—under- 
standing—and patience. A smile is 
a priceless possession—not yours, but 
for everyone to have and to hold. In 
that last smile I saw the understand- 
ing of a father the knowledge 
of eighteen years of laughter and 
pain, smiles and tears. 

“A smile means little to someone 
whose lips are dead; but, a smile 
can be the world to his loved ones. 
Dad’s smile has taught me more than 
can be expressed in words. 

“A smile is God’s second gift to 
Man. It is out of his own likeness, 
and now, my Father is gazing on 
God’s smile. 

“The worth of a smile? You figure 


ito. = 
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Pilots Start Fraternal Order 


{ 





Judge Herren, seated center, is shown signing the Charter of the Fraternal 
Order of Air Mail Pilots. Flanking him are (L-R) Capt. E. C. Edelmann, Lodge 
Captain; Anthony Barone, Lodge Att. & Member; Capt. Robert Klein, Lodge 
Treasurer; Joseph S. Maddlone, Lodge Director. 


UDGE WM. A. HERREN, Dade 

County Florida Judge, has signed 
into being the Fraternal Order of Air 
Mail Pilots. The first Lodge will be 
known as the Miami Lodge and is lo- 
cated in Miami, Florida. 

The new organization will provide 
members with fellowship and social ac- 
tivities as well as educational facilities 
such as member seminars and an aero- 
nautical library. Eastern Air Lines has 
donated several hundred books and 
manuals to the Order’s library. 

The idea of a fraternal organization 
for pilots was conceived by Captain E. 
C. Edelmann (EAL). For a period of 
two years, he conducted a personal sur- 
vey among pilots to ascertain what kind 
of an organization would meet the 
needs of the men who fly the mails and 
air transports of our nation. The poll 
pinpointed the need for a specialized 
fraternal-type organization. 

In January of 1959, the first organ- 
ization meetings were held. When 
Judge Herren signed the charter, he 
remarked that, “It was the longest list 
of charter members I have ever seen.” 
The list contained the names and sig- 
natures of fifty-six charter members. 

Each of the charter 
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members was 


given one of the original 56 numbers. 
As new members are taken into the 
Lodge, they will be assigned a_per- 
manent number. 

The Order invites pilots of all air 
lines, anywhere in the United States 
and its possessions to join. The mem- 
bership now includes pilots from Delta 
Air Lines, National Airlines, Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, Eastern Air Lines, 
Alaska Airlines, Northeast Airlines, and 
Riddle Airlines. 

Presently, there are three classes of 
membership: 

>» Regular Membership—requires the 
applicant to have flown the mail for a 
period of at least one year and be over 
21 years of age; 

>» Associate Membership is limited to 
the leading professions of Law, Medi- 
cine, Banking and Finance, Engineering 
and certain other professions—appli- 
cants must be over 21 years of age and 
such memberships are limited to three 
from each profession. The applicant 
must also have a definite interest in 
aviation and/or aeronatutics; 

> Honorary Membership is a_be- 
stowed class of membership and can 
be given to leaders in any and all walks 
of life providing the candidate has per- 
formed an outstanding service to avi2- 


With The Air Line Pilot: 


Of Air Mail Pilots: 


tion and/or the welfare of pilots, or ha 
contributed to the advancement of th 
aeronautical sciences. 

The new Fraternal Order provides 
for the first time, a common meetin 
place for pilots from all air lines t: 
meet together for discussions and socia 
activities on the fraternal level. Th 
meetings will provide an atmospher 
of carnest conversations regarding th 
problems of flying modern-day trans 
perts. 

‘Tne first officers of the Fraternal Or 
der of Air Mail Pilots are: Captain 
E. C. Edelmann, Captain & Lodge 
Chairman (EAL}; Captain Enrnesi 
Cedergren, Secretary (EAL); Captain 
Robert Klein, Treasurer (EAL). 

Members of the Board of Directors 
are: Captain E. C. Edelmann, Chair- 
man (EAL); Captain Raymond Busse 
(EAL) : Captain Harold W. Hastings 
(RID); Captain Lyman W. Higgs, Jr. 
(DAL); Mr. Joseph S. Maddlone; 
Captain Peter E. Odell (EAL); and, 
Captain J. G. Wilson (PAA) 

The membership meets every second 
week at the Coral Gables Country Club 
in Coral Gables, Florida, until per- 
manent club facilities are Duiit. The 
organization is non-profit, and will ac- 
cept donations and contributions of avi- 
ation relics for its museum, books for 
its library, and other articles of interes’ 
to the membership and the interested 
public in such activities of the organiza- 
tion. 


IFALPA Begins: 
Childrens’ Vacation Plan 


The International Federation of Ai 
Line Pilots Associations has distributed 
application forms to member organiza- 
tions as part of its Children’s Vacation 
Resolution adopted at the 1960 
IFALPA Conference. 

The program will provide an inter- 
change system for children of Associa- 
tion members, Children participating in 
the scheme will be exchanged for a 
vacation period to be determined by 
the member Associations involved in 
each particular transaction. 





Basically, the program was adopted 
because of the availability of transport 
facilities among IFALPA’s member- 
ship. IFALPA will act as agent in the 
exchanges, putting one party to the 
exchange in touch with another. Re- 
maining details are then to be worked 
out by the »arties themselves. 
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3ritish Magazine Lauds Heroism of U. S Pilot 


“If the nations of the world could be 
s helpful and cooperative to each 
ther as its flight personnel are, many 
f our problems would be solved,” ob- 
‘rves the BEA Flying Staff Journal in 
‘porting on a recent incident where 
irborne international cooperation be- 
veen flights possibly prevented a 
agedy. 

“On a recent occasion,” the maga- 
ine reported, “Captain George Gillard, 
senior TWA pilot, extended extreme- 

valuable assistance and moral sup- 
ort to a distressed Air France Crew.” 
Here is a graphic description of the 


episode as detailed by the magazine: 


“Captain Gillard, who speaks French 
fluently, heard an Air France pilot tell 
another that he was having trouble 
with an engine. That was just the start 
of his ‘trouble’ to put it mildly. 


Radar Search 


“When the aircraft lost another en- 
gine, plus the prop off the first one, 
the navigator of the TWA plane com- 
puted that they were about nine min- 
utes’ flying time away from the scene. 
[he radar was warmed up and on its 
second sweep picked up the distressed 
aircraft within ten miles of them. A 
rapid descent from 21,000 ft. brought 
them down to 3,000 ft. which was the 
vest that the crippled aircraft could 
nanage. 

“Later on Captain Compere, the 
French pilot, was able to fill in the de- 
ails of the story. 


Two Engines Out 

‘About midway across the Atlantic, 
vhile cruising at 17,000 ft., he experi- 
nced a run-away propeller on No. 3 
ngine. Although unable to feather, he 
educed engine speed to about 700 rpm 
nd descended to 7,000 feet. He was 
ble to maintain this altitude with nor- 
ial temperatures and pressures. He 
lew in this configuration with little 
lificulty for about one hour and 15 
\inutes until No. 4 engine failed. 

“No. 4 was feathered and then No. 3 
op started wild gyrations, arcing 
yack and forth and causing such ex- 
reme vibrations that the captain was 
imazed that the tail stayed on the air- 
raft. After several minutes of this, the 
9rop cartwheeled off the engine and 
mbedded itself in the wing and fuse- 
age, taking with it a fire that had 
leveloped in the prop shaft. Fortunate- 
y, this fire was kept away from the 
uircraft by the position of the prop. 
\fter thirty minutes, the fire expended 
tself. 
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“In the meantime the aircraft, un- 
known to the pilots, was gradually fly- 
ing in circles owing to the fact that 
extreme vibration had affected all the 
compasses. By this time, Captain Gil- 
lard was on the scene and by dint of 
flying a few circles himself, he was able 
to escort the aircraft to Shannon. After 
witnessing Captain Compere’s safe 
landing at Shannon, Captain Gillard 
proceeded on to his destination of 
Frankfurt. Even though this delayed 
the flight approximately two hours, 
there were no complaints from the 
passengers. 

“We would like to join in congratulat- 
ing the crews concerned for a first-class 
professional job in the face of heavy 
odds.” 


Captain Goes Fishing 


Captain Sam T. Moser (WAL), has 
gone fishing. 

For the last twenty-seven years he 
has flown a commercial aircraft over 
the western states. After his recent re- 
tirement, Captain Sam decided to do 
what he had always dreamed about— 
hitch a house trailer to the family bus 
and take a long, leisurely fishing trip. 

Is he a successful fisherman? Ask the 
trout in the rivers and streams in Colo- 
rado; that is, if Captain Sam hasn’t 
stashed them all in his deep freeze by 
this time. 

Sam Moser was always a successful 
man, according to his fellow pilots. 





CAPT. SAM MOSER 


They call him a “real man” and feel 
a deep sense of gratitude for him for 
his patient efforts to impart to them, 
the best experience he had gained from 
almost four decades of flying. 


When Captain Moser stepped out of 
his seat after his final flight, he closed 


a career which began in the pioneer 
days of the aircraft industry—and he 
took with him a flawless flying record. 

He learned to fly with the Colorado 
Airways in Denver in 1926. He spent 
several years around Colorado barn- 
storming and operating on charter and 
fixed base operations. 

In 1931, he went to fly for the Lefer- 
ink Brothers on the Casper, Wyoming- 
to-Denver run, known as the Wyoming 
Air Service. They operated four-place 
Stinsons, and according to Sam, they 
(the pilots) used to ticket the passen- 
gers, haul them to the airport in their 
own cars, check the baggage, act as 
agent, and then fly the run. 

His seniority date was September 8, 
1931, with Wyoming Air Service, which 
became known in later years as Inland 
Air Lines. He was instrumental in help- 
ing to organize the WAS pilots under 
ALPA and was Chairman of the WAS 
Council when the first ALPA contract 
was signed. 

Captain Sam was Inland Air Lines’ 
Chief Pilot from 1942 to 1944. When 
the air line was sold to Western Air- 
lines, he resigned his Chief Pilot posi- 
tion and returned to line flying. He 
transferred to Los Angeles in December 
1945, and flew the first DC-4 schedule 
to San Francisco when the four-engine 
transports were introduced into service 
after the war years. 


Flying seems to be a tradition in the 
Moser family. Captain Moser has a son, 
Warren, who flys as a copilot on Pan 
Am. His youngest son, Brent, is a col- 
lege student. 

Captain Sam is a full-time sports- 
man now, and his fellow pilots, along 
with ALPA, and, undoubtedly the 
thousands of passengers who flew with 
him, join in chorus to say: 


“Good fishing, Captain Sam!” 


Pilots Contribute to AMA 


The Air Line Pilots Association has 
again made a contribution to the 
Academy of Model Aeronautics to fi- 
nance trophies for the winners of the 
forthcoming National Model Airplane 
Championships meet at Dallas, Texas. 


ALPA Secretary Resigns 

Fan Hoenicke, secretary to the ALPA 
Treasurer, resigned from the Associa- 
tion’s secretarial staff on May 23, 1960, 
after twelve years of service. She has 
been secretary to the treasurer for the 
last ten years. 
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Love Blast 


Nine hundred airlines pilots, 
members of the Airline Pilots 
Association, have charged that 
Dallas’ Love Field has not kept 
pace with other major airports 
in providing new and improved 
facilities and this is due to poor 
planning and indifference on the 
part of Dallas city aviation offi- 





Lest the pilot’s wives be misled—the 
love cited in the headline pertains only 
to Love Field in Dallas, Texas. 

It refers to pilots’ efforts to obtain 
needed airport improvements at the 
Dallas Field. According to latest re- 
ports, it appears that their efforts may 


produce early results. 
The local Texas press recently re- 
ported that Love Field officials were 


endeavoring to get a centerline ap- 
proach system in operation by the end 
of the summer to replace the anti- 
quated left-side approach system which 
drew the pilots’ complaints. 

Pilot criticism of out-dated 
approach system was aired March 14 
in an open letter to Dallas city officials 
and the press, following a local Safety 
Committee meeting. 

Specifically, the criticism was aimed 
at the failure of airport officials at Love 
to install “Configuration A” center- 
line approach lighting system on the 
instrument runway. Field utilizes 
the left-row approach system which is 
only 2,700 feet in length. 

The pilots’ statement said they con- 
sider the field safe, but that operational 
safety could be greatly improved. The 
open letter cited the failure of 
Dallas aviation officials to sit down and 
discuss mutual problems in airport op- 
erations. 

The pilot group pointed out the fact 
that the majority of major U.S. air- 
ports employed the centerline approach 
system, which gives the pilot a cleat 
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Love’ S 


Love 


also 








necessary for installation of the 
national standard center line ap- 
proach lights on the runways. 
“Through the years,” the tier 
States, ‘“‘we have watched Love 
Field grow and expand to its 
present confines of today. Most 
of us remember when the areas 
northwest and north of Love 
Field were cattle grazing and 


alignment with the run- 
night and bad weather 


indication of 
during 
operations. 
Field is one of the ten busiest 
airports in the nation, handling more 
than a quarter of a million airplanes 
annually, but has insufficient acreage 
to install a full centerline system. 

The apparent laxity of Dallas air- 
port officials to properly zone the area 
around Love Field was criticized by 
the pilots. They added that little had 
been done to comply with the Doolittle 
Commission’s Report in 1952 which 
termed “vital” clear areas and zones 
around busy airports. 

Although other busy airports are also 
boxed in by residential and commercial 
areas, the pilots stressed the fact that 
they all have centerline approach sys- 
tems. 

A local radio station quoted a pilot 
representative's views on the Love Field 
question: 

“When the 


Way 


Love 


weather’s bad, I simply 
have no choice but to land at an alter- 
nate field which has centerline ap- 
proach lights. If these lights are in- 
stalled at Love, everyone will benefit. 
‘The passengers will benefit because 
they get to go where they want to; the 
city benefits because more passengers 
travel in and out. Less missed ap- 
proaches, benefit the air lines econom- 
ically, and all round, I am sure pilots 
would be happier and everybody would 
be happier.” 
Dallas officials 


initially labeled the 
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pilot groups’ letter a “gripe” and the 
thoughts of a small minority “wildcat 
group’ which did not represent the 
feelings of the majority of the pilots. 

In answer to the blast from Dallas 
officials, the local councils followed up 
their original complaint by adopting 
council resolutions reaffirming the open 
letter to show positively that all 900 
pilots had backed the signing of the 
letter. 

As a result of the 
front, the citv officials withdrew their 
original request to FAA asking that 
Love Field be allowed to install the 
centerline system on a basis of 2,650 
feet, rather than the standard 3,000 
feet required by the Federal Agency. 

Instead, the citv has asked FAA to 
determine exactly what land they mist 
acquire in order to provide the needed 
350 feet. 

Love Field’s original request for a 
“short-system” stemmed from the fail- 
ure of 


pilots’ unified 


local zoning commissions to 
properly zone the airport during its 
initial growth. Commercial and _resi- 


dential sections were allowed to sur- 
round Love making it impossible to 
install a full centerline system unless a 
number of dwellings were condemned. 

The FAA recently denied a Dallas 
bid for $2,800,000 for airport improve- 
ments on a three-fold basis: 

» Dallas didn’t have its part of the 
improvement money ready. , 

>» Love Field runways are not long 
enough. 

>» The city does not provide enough 
clear zones or zoning enforcement to 
make and keep them clear. 

According to the Dallas-Texas News, 
however, FAA crews have now com- 
pleted a field survey to determine where 
the string of high intensity lights must 
be placed, and engineers are busy de- 
signing the system to be utilized. The 
FAA requirements will then be turned 
over to airport officials who, in turn, 
will arrange for the city to acquire ap- 
proximately 400 feet of additional land 
for the centerline system. 

The local newspaper quoted an FAA 
official as saying, “we feel we will be 
able to get the necessary funds for in- 
stallation of the system.” 

Earlier FAA funds earmarked for 
Love Field’s lights were given to other 
cities because Dallas did not have the 
land available for installation of the 
centerline system. (FAA pays for the 
$103,000 centerline system while all the 
cuy pays for is the cost of the necessary 


land.) 
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‘AA Charge Passengers for Drinking Aloft 


On June 5, 1960, the FAA filed its 
rst charges against air line passengers 
1 violations of its airborne-drinking 
le. 

Because of considerable legal contro- 
‘rsy surrounding this rule, which, in 
fect, attempts to establish statutory 
mtrol over private citizens by admin- 
trative edict rather than legislation, 
1e outcome will be watched in many 
rcles with interest. 

Seven people were accused by the 
AA of drinking from private supplies 

during an Eastern Air Lines’ flight from 
New York to Montreal. May 20. 

In a news release announcing the 
charges, the FAA said the drinking pas- 
sengers “turned the passenger cabin 
into a littered shambles.” 

“The incident,’ FAA said, “also 
caused the captain to consider an 
emergency landing.” 

“The persons,” according to the 
FAA, “have been notified that they are 
ubject to civil penalties not to exceed 
$1,000 and are given 10 days in which 
io file oral or written complaints.” 

An Associated Press story gave the 
following account of the incident lead- 
ing up to the charges: 

“It was learned the accused passen- 
vers were in the rear lounge of the 
Electra airliner which carried a normal 
vassenger load. 

“The ‘fasten seat belts’ light had been 
irned on, and the flight attendant ap- 
ealed to the pilot for help when the 
assengers in the lounge refused to take 
1eir seats. 

“After the pilot reluctantly left his 
st while the plane was in icing con- 
tions to admonish the passengers, 
ie men reportedly promised to behave. 

“Later, the men were said to have 
rn eight pillows to bits, littering the 
ane with feathers. 


Next to, “in the interest of national 
fense.” the term, “in the interest of 
fety,’ has become one of the most 
yused bromides of this decade, ac- 
ding to an editorial in the May, 
60, issue of the AOPA Pilot. 
The editorial adds: “It is the war 
y of the FAA and, under this cloak 
near-divinity, the FAA is gradually 
‘ducing U. S. civil aviation to a police 
ate. What is so deplorable about this 
that the FAA’s constant and indis- 
iminate use of the term, ‘in the inter- 
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“The pilot sent a radio message 
ahead to Montreal asking for the help 
of police and customs officials. 


“The men also were accused of re- 
fusing to take their seats or to fasten 
their seat belts during the landing in 
Montreal. 


“Upon arrival, the seven Americans 
and an eighth passenger, a Canadian, 
were arrested by Canadian police on 
charges of creating a disturbance on 
an aircraft in flight. 


“They were scheduled to appear for 
trial in Canada, June 14.” 


Air Lines Set New Records 


Scheduled air lines established rec- 
ords in every category except profits 
last vear, according to a survey pub- 
lished by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion. 

During 1959, U. S. air lines: 

>» Carried 55,900,000 passengers, 
nearly 7,000,000 more than in 1958. 

> Flew 36,300,000,000 passenger 
miles, or 5,000,000,000 more than the 
previous year. 

>» Hauled 846,372,000 ton-miles of 
mail, express, and freight for a 16.3 
per cent increase over 1958. 

» Netted profits of about $70,000,000 
after taxes and interest, which was 
$20,000,000 higher than in 1958, but 
$8.0 under 1955, the best money-mak- 
ing year, Gross revenues, however, were 
$1,000,000,000 higher than in 1955. 

>» For the eighth consecutive year, 
1959 had a fatality rate of less than 
one for every million-passenger miles. 

> Were the leading common carrier 
of inter-city traffic, hauling 47.3 per 
cent compared with 28.4 per cent for 
railroads, and 24.3 per cent for buses. 


OPA Cites FAA "Brainwashing" Techniques 


est of safety’ is creating an impression 
in the public mind that any who op- 
pose FAA proposals, on any grounds, 
are fighting against safety.” 

In summary, the magazine observes: 
“The sooner the FAA gets back to the 
primary reason for its existence—to 
foster, encourage and promote the de- 
velopment of aviation—the sooner we 
will see an improvement in safety. This 
demands reasonable, cooperative safety 
programs between Government and in- 
dustry. This is not possible under FAA’s 
present way of doing business.” 


° 
Local Service— 

(Continued from Page 21, Col. 3) 
seeking it. One of the most desirable 
features would be the avoidance of 
retroactive or open-rate periods. With 
the many route modifications that have 
occurred in recent years and the tran- 
sition from DC-3 aircraft to more mod- 
ern equipment, subsidy rates have 
shown an unfortunate tendency to re- 
main on an open rate basis. Operations 
on open mail rates for long periods of 
time may result in retroactive and 
costly adjustments. Sustained periods 
of open rates for large segments of the 
local air carrier industry are also likely 
to have a damaging effect on the credit 
position of the carriers and an wnfavor- 
able effect on the carriers’ ability to 
finance on reasonable terms. 

In view of the Board’s at least tem- 
porary lack of success in its efforts to 
develop a satisfactory class-rate, it did 
recently publish scheduling standards 
designed to provide a more firm but 
not inflexible basis upon which to ap- 
proach the scheduling problems in fu- 
ture rate conferences. I would like to 
emphasize, since the application of the 
standards has sometimes been misun- 
derstood, that they are not to be con- 
sidered as a_predetermination with 
respect to an individual rate. The 
standards are not definitive but ought 
to be regarded merely as an aid to 
both the carriers and the Board in 
meeting the obiectives of placing all 
carriers on final rates by the end of 
this vear. 

I think the relationship of the Board 
to the local service carriers, with par- 
tial accuracy, may be compared to a 
voung father who, after a late and 
large evening. and faced with an early 
rising for an important meeting, paces 
about hopelessly in the middle of the 
night with his healthy but wailing and 
unsympathetic son in his arms. He 
then looks forward longingly to that 
future time when hé no longer will 
be confronted with such completely in- 
soluble problems. But despite his pride 
in the subsequent achievements of his 
son, he finds that the problems in fact 
increase and accelerate in complexity 
until the son at last reaches complete 
maturity. 

Now, I think that to the extent this 
comparison may have any validity and 
the local service carriers are to be con- 
sidered the son. that then the son has 
just about reached maturity, and that 
he and the old man are going to get 
along all right, and that all of the 
problems will eventually be solved, but 
there remain a few mighty tough prob- 
lems ahead for the last few years while 
the son goes to the university. 
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Introduce Senate, House, Bills To Amend Federal Aviation Act 


Two bills to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act have been introduced into 
the Congress. 

The bills, which are identical in 
by Senator Clair Engle (D-Calif.) in 
the Senate and by Rep. John Bell Wil- 
liams (D-Miss.) in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

>» The first bills, S-3563 and H.R. 
12441, would amend the Act to give 
the Civil Aeronautics Board certain re- 


view authority over the FAA Adminis- 
trator’s rule making. 
wording and intent, were introduced 
» The second bills, S-3564 and H.R. 
12440, would amend the Act with re- 
spect to the authority of the Adminis- 
trator over airmen’s certificates so that 
hearings would be required on any ac- 
tion having the effect of amending, 
modifying, suspending, limiting or re- 
voking them. 





“asta A, R. 12441 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








86rm CONGRESS 
se" §, 3563 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 














IN THE ILOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Myvy 27, 1960 
Mi, Wirtevus intredaced the following bill: « nigeherred ta'the Ce 


mittee on Titer-tate 1 Foreign Cor 





A BILL 


To smend the Federal Aviation Act of 195% with respect to the 


amtherity of the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency over airmen’s certificates, 
1 Be it enacted by the Senote and House of Representa- 


2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That -cetion 513 (0) of the Federal AViation Act of 1958 


- 


(49 ULS.C. 1554 (a) ) is amended by inserting at the end 


o 


thereof the following: “Nothing in this Act shall be con- 


a 


strued to authorize the Administrator to promulgate or make 


_ 


any rule, regulation, standard, or order which shall have the 


a 


effect of amending, modifying, suspending, limiting, or re- 


e 


voking airmen’s certificates or an airman’s certificate, or of 


10 depriving or limiting any airman in the use of such certificate 





Mar 27,1960 Mar 18, 1960 
Mr. Witit..18 introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- Mr. Exaue introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
To amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to give the Civil To amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to give the Civil 
Aeronautics Board certain review authority over the Admin- Aeronautics Board certain review authority over the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 That section 601 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 3, That section 601 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
4 U.S.C. 1421) is amended by inserting at the end thereof 4 U.S.C. 1421) is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
5 a new subsection as follows: 5 a new subsection as follows: 
6 “(d) The Board, by its own act or upon the application 6 “(d) The Board, by its own act or upon the application 
7 of any affected person, may review any rule, regulation, 7 of any affected person, may review any rule, regulation, 
8 standard, or order issued or made by the Administrator under 8 standard, or order issued or made by the Administrator under 
9 this title. The Board, insofar as practicable, shall give such | 9 this title. The Board, insofar as practicable, shall give such 
10 review priority over other proceedings under this Act. Upon} 10 review priority over other proceedings under this Act. Upon 
EG CONGRESS H R 1244 G6ru CONGRESS S 3564 
Ue SPSsION 9 . 2 0 2p Session le 








IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


May 18, 1960 


Mr. Exos introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on luterstate and Foreign Commerce 





A BILL 


To amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 with respect to the 
authority of the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 


Agency over airnien’s certificates. 
1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 That section 313(a) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
4 (49 U.S.C. 1354(a)) is amended by inserting at the end 
5 thereof the following: “Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
6 strued to authorize the Administrator to promulgate or make 
7 any rule, regulation, standard, or order which shall have the 
8 effect of amending, modifying, suspending, limiting, or re- 
9 voking airmen’s certificates or an airman’s certificate, or of 


10 depriving or limiting any airman in the use of such certificate 
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Specifically, the bills provide: 

» S-3563 and H.R. 12441: “Be i 
enacted by the Senate and House o 
Representatives of the United States o 
America in Congress assembled, Tha 
section 601 of the Federal Aviation Ac 
of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1421) is amendec 
by inserting at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: ‘{d) The Board 
by its own act or upon the applicatior 
of any affected person, may review any 
rule, regulation, standard, or order is- 
sued or made by the Administrator un- 
der this title. The Board, insofar as 
practicable, shall give such review pri- 
ority over other proceedings under this 
Act. Upon such review, the Board shall 
have authority in the public interest to 
revoke or modify any such rule, regu- 
lation, standard, or order. Pending such 
review and determination thereon, the 
Board, by its own act, or upon the ap- 
plication of any interested person for 
good cause shown, may suspend the 
effect or operation of any such rule, 
regulation, standard, or order. Nothing 
in this subsection shall be construed as 
amending modifying, or repealing any 
portion of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act’.” 

> S-3564 and H.R. 12440: “Be it 
enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
section 313 (a) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1354), (a) is 
amended by inserting at the end there- 
of the following: ‘Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to promulgate or make any 
rule, regulation, standard, or order 
which shall have the effect of amend- 
ing, modifying, suspending, limiting, o1 
revoking airmen’s certificates or an air- 
man’s certificate, or of depriving or 
limiting any airman in the use of such 
certificate or of disqualifying any air- 
man from operation pursuant to such 
certificate, except after a hearing and 
compliance with the procedures pro- 
vided under section 609 of this Act’.” 

In a floor statement inserted in the 
Congressional Record, Senator Engle 
stated: “I continue to be distressed at 
what I feel to be arbitrary actions by 
the Federal Aviation Agency in the 
matter of treatment of licensed pilots 
under the authority granted to the 
FAA Administrator by the Congress in 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958... .” 

“In practical operation, we have dis- 
covered that the rights of an individual 
pilot receive less consideration unde 
the administration of the Federal Avia- 

(Continued on Page 31, Col. 2) 
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Personal Opinion From Letters To The Editor 
CLS RS NTT RIM i RR 


‘ilot Offers Suggestions on ALPA's Representative Procedures 


“The March issue of THE Air Line PiLot 
blished a letter from Mr. L. C. Dalton 
the Flyers’ Forum, in which he expressed 
cssatisfaction with certain phases of ALPA 
1 presentation. 
“It is my opinion that if ALPA desires 
represent several classes of members, it 
ist represent each class equally and im- 
rtially. The alternative is disharmony 
ich may lead to each class forming an 
individual organization. Since the natural 
progression of members in employment pro- 
motion is through the ALPA membership 
classes, there are definite advantages in 
maintaining a single organization—provided 
can be done harmoniously. 
“The very nature of the air line business 
ates membership classes of different sizes 
. Mr. Dalton mentions the membership 
of his Council consists of approximately two 
copilots for every first or reserve pilot. Al- 
though it is true that of the four (or six) 
elected members of the LEC, the By-Laws 
provide two shall be first or reserve pilots, 
two shall be copilots, and two shall be non- 
pilots (where applicable). Since they are 
nominated and elected by the Council mem- 
bership as a whole, the large class pos- 
sesses the power of decision as to whom 
they shall constitute. This overwhelming ma- 
ority of voting power once again exerts 
tself in all Council voting—the directive 
to how the Council Officers shall repre- 
sent the Council in all affairs. Surely some- 
thing is sadly amiss if all decisions are not 
the majority opinion of the perpetually 
rger group on occasions where a differ- 
ice of opinion exists. 
“I believe greater harmony would exist 
a plan similar to the following were 
lopted: 
HTL ¢ | 
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ATTENTION! 
AIRLINE PILOTS AND FAMILIES: 


free round trip Bonanza transportation from 
inneapolis, Fargo and Duluth for the months 
May and June. Minimum two adults for one 
2ek. Enjoy excellent walleye fishing and golf 
our own course plus deluxe accommodations. 
rite for folder. 


Otis Lodge, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Tel. FA 6-3511. 


OTT HS MLS LLL ® LOE ® OULD LOLOL 


>» Membership classification should be one 
of the following three flight-deck positions 
in which the individual is currently serving 
with his employer: 
® First or reserve pilot. 
® Copilot. 
® Non-pilot (where applicable). 
>» Each class to nominate and elect three 
representatives to serve on the LEC. 
> The elected LEC members to select 
two Council members to serve as chairman 
and vice-chairman. (These officers may or 
may not be chosen from among the elected 
LEC members.) 
> The chairman, or in his absence the 
vice-chairman, to preside over Council and 
LEC meetings and also be the Council 
representative on the MEC and Board of 
Directors. 
> Council or LEC decisions, as represent- 
ed by the chairman, to require an affirma- 
tive vote by the majority of members in 
each class. 
> Dissenting vote by the majority in any 
class will require such modification or com- 
promise as may be necessary to secure ac- 
ceptance by all classes. 
“I believe such a plan has the following 
advantages: 
> It will assure that all classes are rep- 
resented equally and none ‘more than oth- 
ers. As a member progresses with his em- 
ployer, there will be no hills and valleys 
in his representation. 
> It will reduce the MEC and Board of 
Directors to approximately one-half their 
present size with corresponding reduction 
in cost at no loss in Council representation. 


> If industry requirements dictate a 
change in classification from that presently 
in existence, the change can be accomplished 
with no class suffering a loss in representa- 
tion. 

> Controversial issues (when they arise) 
will be resolved in a manner reasonably 
acceptable to all, thus assuring a high de- 
gree of harmony and unity among the mem- 
bership. 


> While ‘sticky’ decisions may take a lit- 
tle longer to resolve, the equity of a decision 
is of far greater importance than the speed 
with which it is rendered.” 


/s/ Paul T. McCarty, TWA-69. 


From Jennies To Jets 


“I am writing in recognition of your very 
nice letter to me and the enclosed ‘Retired’ 
metal card which you sent as a lasting 
memento of my years of ALPA membership. 
I greatly appreciate both mementoes. I shall 
always keep them and hold them deep in 
my heart. I gained great satisfaction and 
pride by being a participant in the great 
air transportation system which we have 
today. 

“Yes, I certainly have seen many changes 
through my years of air line flying—from 
the Jenny at 80 miles per hour, to the jets 
at over 600 miles per hour. I remember 
well the open cockpit planes of yesterday; 
the Ford-Tri-Motor, and many others. It 
certainly was a lot of fun, a wonderful live- 
lihood, and a wonderful profession. I’ve al- 
ways said I would stay at it as long as I 
could and after 36 years a month and a 
half, I had to give it up for health reasons. 

“Back in 1923, were the days and the 
era of barnstorming. I especially remember 
landing near small towns where people had 
never seen an airplane. Those days are gone 
forever. I am certainly happy to have had 
a part in it, and there is so very much for 
others in the future. 

“Let me congratulate all of you at ALPA 
for what you have done, what you are now 
doing, and what you will do in the future 
to ‘Schedule With Safety.’ You all are doing 
a wonderful job, and more power to you. I 
am grateful to have been a member of the 
Air Line Pilots Association for so many 
years. 

“TI sincerely thank you for everything.” 

/s/ Ivan R. Olson, CAL-15. 








— PILOTS — 
WELCOME TO CHICAGO 
LET US HELP YOU FIND A HOME 
18 Offices in Chicago and Suburbs 

Call Frank A. Llewellyn 
BAIRD & WARNER 
Real Estate — Since 1855 
Glen Ellyn 1855 © COlumbus 1-1686 


WANT TO SETTLE NEAR NEW YORK CITY and 
enjoy summer and winter sports ot home? 

Real colonial Cape Cod; beamed living room, elec- 
tric kitchen, 3 bedrooms, dining room, two ceramic 
tiled baths, pine paneling, hardwood floors, many 
extras, screened outdoor room, garage; more than 
12 acres, fine schools, excellent roads to airports, 
in beautiful Lake Mohawk, N. J. Reasonable. 


Address: Box 1363, Sparta, N. J. 

















HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 


Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


Have a Current Will? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 








‘\ SCHIPPLOCK Gp SALVES ENS 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


POrtsmouth 7-6838 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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UNIFORMS 


First-class custom tailoring. Fast service 
to anywhere in the country — usually 
within three weeks. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP 


(Under new management) 
92-22 Astoria Bivd. 
Jackson Heights 69, L.I., N.Y. 
Tel. De 5-3897 
Prop. Manager 


A. Werner Vv. Nastasi 
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Only 6 more months! 
Eom TO THE 


THIRD ; 
ANNUAL ‘Sh 


HOTEL SARARA 


WORLD AIRLINE 


EMPLOYEES 


CONVENTION 
& CHRISTMAS PARTY 


RECEPTIONS 6 to 7 P.M. 


Sponsored by 
Tuesday, Dec. 6 Bonanza Air Lines 
Wednesday, Dec. 7 United Air Lines 
Thursday, Dec. 8 Trans World Airlines 
Friday, Dec. 9 Weibel Wines 
Saturday, Dec. 10 Western Air Lines 
COMPLIMENTARY DINNER SHOW 
WITH TOP STARS 
Compliments of HOTEL SAHARA 
A Surprise Visit 
from SANTA CLAUS 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


@ COMPLIMENTARY GOLF — Municipal 
Golf Course, sponsored by Pacific Air 
Lines. 


© COMPLIMENTARY BOWLING —courtesy 
Showboat Lanes. 

@ TOUR TO BOULDER DAM — Plus Com- 
plimentary Cab Rides as guests of 
Lucky Cab—Avis Tanner. 

@ SPECIAL ALL-DAY TRIP TO DEATH 
VALLEY—$5.00. Cocktail Party and 
Luncheon included. 


Day 


Fee $2 on arrival 


THE SPECTACULAR 
HOTEL 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Ns 
</> 


4 
os 


For Reservations Contact HERB McDONALD 
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FITZGERALD'S FLIGHT RECORD 


3 POCKET SIZE 
T= 3%” Wide X 514” Long X 4” Thick 
Fits Into Your Shirt Pocket 
* 
Designed By An Air Line 
Captain 
° 
Meets all the requirements for 
x logging pilot flight time as re- 
* quired by Civil Air Regulations. 
o 


GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGHT 
RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 

1. Removable Flight Record Book for complete flight time records, ex- 
penses, etc. (Fill up one Flight Record Book, remove it from cover, file 
it away and slide another Flight Record Book Refill into the cover.) 

2. Removable Flight Note Book for mileages, courses, etc. (Remove it 
from cover and slide another Flight Note Book Refill into the cover 
any time you want to.) 






» 


Removable Flight Memo Calendar to mark days off, trips, etc. for one 
full year. (Remove it from cover and slide a new Flight Memo Calen- 
dor into the cover every year. New colendors will be available every 
yeor.) 
DESIGNED TO BE STARTED ANYTIME — ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
Complete For Only 
$400 


We Pay All Postage — Satisfaction Guoronteed or Money Back. 





Flight File (Ideal for filing Flight Record Book Refills) $1.00 
Flight Record Book Refills 4 for $1.00 
Flight Note Book Refills $1.00 
Flight Memo Calendars (Mention Year Desired) 25 





FITZGERALD AVIATION AIDS 
DEPT. A-3 


815 COUNTRYSIDE DRIVE 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 














NOW ...an Electric Razor 
Without Batteries or Cord! 


SUNNY — The new electric razor 
makes ordinary razors old fash- 
ioned — a sealed battery produces 
constant power for up to 14 
shaves. Then just plug it into any 
110 volt AC outlet for 5 hours 
for recharging. Recharges over and 
over again. The five paper thin 
cutting blades shear through the 
toughest beard with ease. The 
biades are self sharpening and 
need no replacement. NO NEED 
FOR SOAP OR WATER — shave 
anywhere . . . outdoors, on trips, 
in the office or in a car! Comes 
complete with zipper carrying case. 


A PERFECT SHAVER 
FOR MEN OR WOMEN 
If this new electric razor cost you twice as much it would 
be a bargain. It’s only foreign ingenuity and their low 
labor costs that make such an unusual price possible. It is 
engineered to give care-free performance. It fits the hand 
perfectly and its streamlined style is a joy to behold. 
What a versatile and elegant gift! 
Sunny Electric Razor is sold on a positive guarantee 
PRICE — $15.95 
Cash with order . . . No C.O.D.’s 
Allow three weeks delivery 
BAGNALL ENTERPRISES 
Import-Export 
202 Park Avenue, Thomasville, Ga. 
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IFR HOOD 





First in Safety! First in Comfort! 
First in Pilot's Choice 
The modern method of simulated instrument flight 
for training and maintaining proficiency. 

$15.00 at your Airport or 

FRANCIS AVIATION 
Box 299 U.S.A. Lansing, Michigan 








AIRMAN xc 


UNEQUALLED DESIGN SINCE 1954 





Special 
Notice! 


The AIRMAN has 
never contained 
Strontium 90 or 
any other harmful 
substance. 


e Highest quality at a 
Surprisingly low cost. 


e Notwithstanding tightly 
sealed waterproofed 
case, the AIRMAN is 
“‘pressure-proof.”’ Won't 
explode, fog or cloud at 
high altitudes. 





Dual purpose 23 jewel wrist watch 
with simultaneous measurement of 
Greenwich Mean Time and local 
time. Designed for aircraft pilots 
and navigators, this fully guaranteed 
anti-magnetic 24 hour watch of 
highest precision is automatically 
selfwinding. Heavy stainless steel, 
rustproof case featuring highly 
legible luminous figures and hands. 
Sweep second hand can be set 
accurately to tone signal. 


$96.80 to ALPA members 


$121.00 to non members 


(Prices postpaid and include Federal Excise Tax) 
OTHER FEATURES — Unbreakable main spring 
Shockproof - Incabloc - Waterproof - Automatic calendar 
Swiss movement- One year guarantee 





dS ae. 








Mail to Exclusive U.S. Distributor: 
Precision Imports 2116 F Street, N. W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 
Iam enclosing $s 
(no CODs) 


Send to: ae 5 se 


Address __ 7 
City. Zone State 


in check or money order. 
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: Attention, Flight Personnel! 


be an 
absentee 
businessman 


.». open a Philco-Bendix 
self-service laundry store 


Many airline pilots, co-pilots, 
engineers and stewards are going 
into the self-service coin-operated 
laundry business. These new 
stores are made to order for 
absentee ownership and are hard 
to beat for fast returns on a 

small capital investment. 


Here are some of the facts: A coin- 
operated laundry needs no 
attendant. Customers simply come 
into the store, wash and dry their 
clothes in metered machines and 
leave. Only a few hours a week are 
required to empty coin boxes and 
supervise efficient operation. 


Coin stores are outstandingly successful 
because they offer customers up to 
a 65% saving over attended-type 
wash-and-dry service. They are 
convenient for busy people because 
they remain open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. There are no 
credit problems — it’s strictly a 

cash business. 

Act now! Send coupon below for 
complete data on business locations 
in your area and valuable help in 
all phases of planning, financing 
and promoting a coin-operated 
laundry store that will work for 
you round the calendar. 


| COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY 
SALES 


PHILCO 






co-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equipment 
orought to you by Philco Corporation 











e*eeeeeeeeeene eeeee eeeeee 
7 

PHILCO CORPORATION nd 
Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. AP-9 ° 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. . 
Please send me information on Philco- « 
Bendix Commercial Washers... also the ° 
name of my local distributor. 4 
ee Z 
. 

Address ee . 
- 

City Se Pe 
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Legislative Activity 

(Continued from Page 28, Col. 3) 
tion Act than would be accorded the 
most common criminal in a court of 
law. . . . Pilots under the present en- 
forcement program of the Agency stand 
guilty until they can prove their in- 
nocence.” 

“Unless this matter is corrected and 
the Administrator discharges his re- 
sponsibilties in a reasonable and just 
manner, we will see our very valuable 
national asset—-our aviation industry- 
wither on the vine under the burden of 
Government oppression.” 

At hearings of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senator Engle criticized Administration 
Policy of appointing retired career of- 
ficers to high civilian posts. He pointed 
to the FAA as an example of a civilian 
agency which “literally bristles with re- 
tired military personnel in key civilian 
posts.” 

Appearing before the Senate Sub- 
committee, A. C. Holder, a Lovington, 
New Mexico, man who lost his private 
pilot’s license as a result of a recent 
FAA ruling barring licenses to any per- 
son with known cardiac history, 
charged the FAA Administrator with 
secretly trying to undermine National 
Aircraft Business Association Director 
William K. Lawton with letters to se- 
lect member firms suggesting that Law- 
ton did not forward the best interests 
of the NBAA during his testimony at 
the Senate hearings. Lawton’s state- 
ment called for amendment of FAA 





HEMLOCK LODGE 
Invites you to spend your Maine vaca- 
tion in wilderness area, on NICATOUS 
LAKE. Fishing, boating, swimming. 
Home cooking, or do your own house- 
keeping in modern cabins. 

For detailed information, write re- 
tired Pan Am pilot... 
RUSS LOVEJOY 
Burlington, Mainc 





rule-making procedures through “firm 
legislative direction.” He said proce- 
dures should be altered to permit 
thrashing out of problems before rule 
making, that requests for public hear- 
ings should require mandatory accept- 
ance, all dockets be open, more time be 
allotted for comments, and that FAA 
responsiveness to industry inquiries be 
improved. 

Referring to Holder’s charges, press 
sources quoted Senator Engle as saying 
that, “there’s going to be some hide 
and hair lost down at that Agency... . 
if I hear of anything like that.” 

Subcommittee Chairman A. §S. 
“Mike” Monroney (D-Okla.), said the 
failure of the Federal Aviation Act to 
spell out public hearing and industry 
consultation requirements is “probably 
the missing link” in the Act. 

Press reports also stated that sub- 
committee sympathy during the hear- 
ings, was strong for greater resort to 
prior consultation on rule making, and 
to public hearings when large segments 
of the aviation community are to be 
affected. 

Industry groups appearing before the 
Senate Subcommittee were critical of 
present FAA rule-making procedures. 

The Air Line Dispatchers Association 
opposed the “one-man directives and 
lack of adequate review” in the FAA. 
The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation stated that more formal and in- 
formal hearings on proposed rules 
would help greatly, but that additional 
hearings were no guarantee that FAA 
would air their own views on any rule 
to provide the needed “free interchange 
of ideas” integral to successful conclu- 
sion of industry problems. 





READ "SOARING" MAGAZINE 
Published Monthly 


Covers all aspects of motorless flight. Send 25¢ 
postage for sample copy plus new illustrated book- 
let, ‘Soaring in America’', and information on 
soaring clubs, schools, sailplanes, kits, SSA mem- 
bership, etc.! ‘ 


SOARING SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Box 66071-E Los Angeles 66, California 











* * . 


ist Year — 11.4%* 


AGE) 


A. T. SALVESEN 
AGENCY 





CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 





ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT 
Life Insurance Company 


Dividends Declared on: 
CHARTER CONTRACTS 
2nd Year = 13.9%* 


*(aT ace 35 — THIS VARIES FRACTIONALLY HIGHER OR LOWER DEPENDING UPON 


ESTATE PLANNING & INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 
4848 W. 63rd St. 


POrtsmouth 
7-6838 




















Pace 31 











Dotswt He Ever Fv ? 
Owe More Coane Fructis Announcenenr 
Awo Tue Passengers i. Baw Oor!! 


“Water He Finvs Oor 
TreFearveRep No. two. 


Capvams Or Tue Croups? 
Tue Faustrarep Disk Tocxey 


$25,000.00 


(CASH, TAX FREE) 


Airline Pilot Occupational 
Disability Insurance * 
Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 


ELIGIBILITY: 


* If you have been employed less than 2 years your are eligible to join without 
a physical examination. 

° 2 have been employed more than 2 years, you join by taking our 
ianiagh examination : your company wdiedt deeusnsiber FAA ommiiaee. 

* Remember, if you decided not to join when first eligible, you must apply 
before age 36. ’ 

An additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 


Geo. foster Tca WR 




















